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NHAPPY Ireland! Admitting 

that the problem is all very con- 
fused—a situation which is aggra- 
vated by our lack of authoritative in- 
formation—England can not afford 
to permit a repetition of the latest 
disaster, the conflagration in Cork. 
Whatever its immediate cause, it in- 
dicates a criminal absence of com- 
petent management and tends, in 
many minds, to confirm the ugly 
rumors which are piling up concern- 
ing the character of the British 
troops that have been placed in 
charge. Persons who can not be ac- 
cused of anti-British bias are com- 
paring British troops with the Prus- 
sian troops that occupied Belgium 
and are putting the two sets of re- 
prisals in the same category. It is 
because we scout such rumors and 


because we believe that any weaken- 
ing of the strong bonds of Anglo- 
American sympathy and understand- 
ing would be a catastrophe to the 
whole world that we earnestly desire 
certain first-hand explanations. First 
and foremost, why did not England 
put her regular army in Ireland, in- 
stead of entrusting such ticklish 
work to a band of Black and Tans 
who, according to another ugly rumor, 
are made up of adventurers and ex- 
convicts? The regular British Army 
has a reputation for keeping itself 
in hand in emergencies which would 
have made the talk of Prussian re- 
prisals in Ireland sound silly. Why 
did England send so discredited an 
individual as Lord French to Ireland? 
And why has she now supplanted 
him by Sir Hamar Greenwood? Is 
the condition of Ireland of so little 
importance to the world’s peace of 
mind that England can afford to 
withhold from this task one of her 
most talented statesmen? Mr. Lloyd 
George could do an immense service 
if he would give out a comprehensive, 
intelligible statement of the Govern- 
ment’s whole policy towards Ireland. 


OLONEL HARVEY is too clever 

a man not to see the objections 

to which his clever scheme of a fifty- 
word league of nations is exposed. 
The “association of peoples” that he 
proposes is to do just one thing— 
“pledge their respective governments 
for all time never to engage in offen- 
sive warfare until the question had 
been submitted to and decided by the 
people themselves.” But who is to 
decide the question of what is “offen- 
sive warfare”? In the late war be- 
tween Poland and Soviet Russia, Po- 
land stoutly denied that there was 
anything offensive in any of her pro- 
ceedings—it was all a clear case of 
national defense. And _ everybody 


followed his own taste and fancy in 
accepting or rejecting the denial. 
Again, as to the referendum itself. 
That no people will ever go in for an 
offensive war is a comfortable doc- 
trine, but what assurance have we 
that itis true? Unless it is a doctrine 
that can be relied upon in all sorts of 
weather, how will the pledge of the 
referendum warrant the various 
nations in reducing their armaments 
to a minimum? Would France, for 
example, feel that she could trust the 
people of Germany to resist every 
temptation that might present itself 
for getting back by force what she 
had lost by force and what she thinks 
is her due? We rather fancy that 
Marshal Foch would think the good 
will of the German people an even 
more slender reliance than the Ver- 
sailles Covenant. This is not to say 
that the Colonel’s idea is not worth 
considering; and in fact it is pretty 
sure to stir up a great deal of inter- 
est. But it is likely to figure rather 
as a possible plank in a league plat- 
form than as a vest-pocket substi- 
tute for the whole thing. 


ye the proposal for a separate 

peace with Germany was up in 
Congress last winter, and was urged 
upon the plea that there ought to be 
an end to the anomaly of war laws 
continuing in force indefinitely after 
the cessation of warfare, we pointed 
out the hollowness of that plea. The 
object could obviously be effected by 
a simple act of Congress bringing the 
operation of those laws to an end. 
How easy a job it was has now been 
demonstrated. The House, only a 
week after its first assembling, at the 
end of no more than a two-hours’ de- 
bate, adopted by a unanimous vote a 
sweeping resolution which provides 
for the termination of the validity of 
the war measures just as though the 
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war were now formally ended. Here 
is one case at least in which simple 
common sense has commanded uni- 
versal acceptance as soon as the is- 
sue was plainly presented. 


“CVYYNDICATE” is a very good word 

—as good as “Mesopotamia” in 
the old story, or as “circumwented” 
in Tony Weller’s critical judgment on 
his son’s famous valentine. But after 
all there are syndicates and syndi- 
cates. One of the many queer fea- 
tures about the Washington Vander- 
lip affair is that the newspapers seem 
to take almost no interest at all in 
the question of what kind of syndi- 
cate it is that he is working. “All 
syndicates look alike to us” appears 
to be the motto of the editors who 
give to Vanderlip columns of front- 
page space day after day. Now this 
Vanderlip business, though many 
people laugh at it, has unquestionably 
been for months one of the chief 
props of the movement for friendly 
relations with the Bolshevik au- 
tocracy ; and yet almost no attention 
has been given to the question 
whether Vanderlip really has any 
substantial backing from the group 
whose names he has given as the men 
behind him. It has, indeed, been 
stated once or twice that these gentle- 
men have thus far merely taken a 
flyer in Vanderlip to the extent of a 
couple of thousand dollars apiece; 
but little or nothing has been made 
of this statement. The impression 
upon the public mind is that a power- 
ful syndicate is actually committed 
to the venture. If, instead of being 
engaged in a scheme favorable to the 
Bolsheviks, Vanderlip was trying to 
put through something hostile to 
them, and if the great newspapers 
were as generous of their space and 
as uncritical of his claims as they 
have actually been, what an ever- 
lasting howl would be raised by our 
radicals over the rottenness of the 
capitalist press! 


UST we learn German? asks M. 
: Poincaré in one of his “Lettres 
Libres” which he contributes to the 
Temps, and he caps it with this other 
question which implies his own an- 
swer: Is it good for victorious 
France to unlearn German? How 


can France succeed in winning the 
love and the loyalty of those many 
Alsatians whose native speech is a 
German patois, if the teachers in 
charge of the education of their 
children are unable to stammer two 
words in the only language they un- 
derstand? There should be no at- 
tempt to make them forget their Ger- 
man dialect. Loyalty to France is 
not incompatible with attachment to 
a dialect of Teuton origin, in cor- 
roboration of which statement Poin- 
caré recalls his visit, during the 
war, to the Département du Nord, 
where he heard the Abbé Lemire ad- 
dress the people in Flemish. “But 
these Flemings of France are just as 
loyal Frenchmen as the Parisiens.” 
This is perfectly true, and the fact 
should be brought home to those Bel- 
gians, “plus francais que les Fran- 
cais,” who constantly decry the Bel- 
gian Fleming’s attachment to his 
language as a proof of his disloyalty 
to Belgium. 


“MMHE FEDERATED § PRESS,” 

reads its Service Sheet No. 1, 
issued January 2, 1920, “is not a 
propaganda organization. Its func- 
tion is strictly that of reporting the 
truth concerning happenings of inter- 
est to the workers of America and 
Canada.” It is good to learn from 
an authoritative source just what 
sort of functioning by this organism 
is considered normal and healthy. It 
is also good, from time to time, to 
take a look at the actual functioning. 
A few weeks ago general municipal 
elections were held in Great Britain. 
The salient fact about these elections 
was that labor, while scoring some 
incidental gains, especially in Glas- 
gow, suffered considerable losses. 
The Manchester Weekly Guardian of 
November 5, under the heading 
“Slump in Labor,” says that labor 
“has received a setback in some of 
the party’s strongholds,” and a cable- 
gram in the Christian Science Moni- 
tor of November 4 said that though 
in Glasgow the labor representation 
had been increased by 20, in England 
only 199 out of 747 labor candidates 
had been elected. The Federated 


Press report of the “truth” in this 
matter, as given in the New Majority 





(Chicago) of November 20 and in the 
Oakland World of November 26, is 
the following: 


Labor is making large gains in the municipal 
elections in Scotland. Two seats were lost 
to the labor party in Edinburgh, but 20 were 
gained in Glasgow. 


Nothing more. The functioning 
stopped right there. Presumably the 
“truth” is merely that aspect of 
things, or that portion of the news, 
favorable to one’s own side. 


E have the momentous news at 

last. The recognized official 
representative of the Third Inter- 
national in America is the “United 
Communist” party. So we learn 
from a long statement, presumably 
the work of the executive committee 
of the Communist International, pub- 
lished in the Russia Press Review for 
October, 1920, and reprinted in the 
New York Call. Does some one arise 
to ask, What is the “United Com- 
munist” party, anyway? About all 
that is generally known of it comes 
from a statement of the Department 
of Justice, given out on June 25, to 
the effect that delegates from both 
the Communist and the Communist 
Labor parties had recently met under 
assumed names at Chicago and 
formed the new organization. Of 
course it issued a manifesto—they 
all do—and this one was sufficiently 
militant to stir the pulses of even the 
most blasé of the lounge lizards of 
Parlor Bolshevism, long fatigued 
with the stereotyped phrases of revo- 
lution. ‘The working class,” it de- 
clared among other things, “must be 
prepared for armed insurrection as 
the final form of mass action by 
which the workers shall conquer the 
State power and establish the dic- 
tatorship of the proletariat.” There- 
upon, one and severally, it packed its 
grips and went home. 


OW it wakes up to find itself 
decorated with an ardently cov- 
eted prize. The old Socialist Labor 
party has stoutly fought for that 
prize, and the Socialist party, if cer- 
tain mild reservations regarding 
methods had been acceptable to Mos- 
cow, would gladly and proudly have 
taken the distinction to itself. But 








the Socialist party, in the judgment 
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of the Third International’s execu- 
tive committee, is compromising, 
timid, reactionary, afflicted with the 
yellows, composed of petty bourgeois, 
social patriots, social pacifists, oppor- 
tunists and such like reprehensible 
creatures; while the Socialist Labor 
party, for all its expenditure of 
heroic phrase, and despite the pres- 
ence of Boris Reinstein, an ex-mem- 
ber, near the throne at Moscow, sim- 
ply doesn’t count. One would natu- 
rally have expected the last-named 
circumstances to determine the 
award; for it was Reinstein who 
brought the writings of the late 
Daniel de Leon to the attention of 
Lenin and drew from him high trib- 
ute to the departed leader of the 
S. L. P. But Reinstein’s advocacy, 
it seems, was of no avail. The honor 
goes elsewhere and to an unknown. 
Ruefully must the contenders accept 
the result—and yet each can nourish 
the consolation that at any rate the 
honor does not go to a hated rival. 


HOSE radical trade unionists in 

the Farmer Labor party and else- 
where who have whooped it up so 
enthusiastically for Soviet Russia 
ought to be proud and happy over the 
trade-union manifestoes that are now 
emerging from that land. A while 
ago there was the protest against 
Sovietism by the Moscow printers. 
In the closing days of the Interna- 
tional Trade Union Congress in Lon- 
don at the end of November the 
chairman read a letter from the trade 
unions of the Ural region, represent- 
ing approximately 145,000 members, 
declaring that a free and independent 
trade union movement no longer ex- 
ists in Russia. The working classes, 
it further said, can not express their 
opinions openly, since they live in a 
state of political and economic serf- 
dom established by the Soviet Gov- 
ernment. Their leaders are cruelly 
persecuted, it continues; some are in 
prison or exile, and many have been 
shot. Maybe this is the ideal condi- 
tion under working-class government 
to which radical trade unionism in 
America aspires. And then again 
maybe it isn’t. Our own guess is 
that a constantly increasing number 
of erstwhile credulous believers in 


-dertaking. 


the glories and benefits of Sovietism 
have heard about all they want to 
hear on the subject and are alto- 
gether unwilling to be imposed upon 
any further. 


A PRESS report of the official vote 
_ of Ohio gives a total of 2,021,359 
ballots cast for Presidential electors. 
Apparently there was no Farmer La- 
bor or Socialist Labor party ticket in 
the field. There was a Single Tax 
party ticket, but it was evidently not 
taken seriously, as it is credited with 
only 2,153 votes. The Socialist party, 
therefore, had an unrivalled oppor- 
tunity to register the whole of the 
much-advertised radical vote of pro- 
test. Its vote was 57,147, or 2.82 
per cent. of the total. In 1912 this 
party polled 89,930 votes, or 8.70 per 
cent. of the total. Its standing with 
the Ohio electorate has thus declined 
in eight years by 67.7 per cent. The 
more or less amusing conjecture that 
most of the protesters must have 
voted for Harding seems to gain an- 
other mark of confirmation. 


EARCH for the missing link no 
longer remains a serious occupa- 
tion. If the missing link is ever 
found, the discovery will come as a 
by-product of a less ambitious un- 
Yet .to Mr. Roy Chap- 
man Andrews, who early next year 
will conduct a fully equipped scien- 
tific expedition to the plateau of Cen- 
tral Asia there must be present the 
thought, what if it should be turned 
up, after all! The region, as he has 
pointed out, is generally held to be 
the cradle of the human race, and 
there, if anywhere, one might look 
for earliest origins. As it has never 
been combed in anything like the 
thorough manner to which it is 
now to be subjected, this expedition, 
which is sponsored by the American 
Museum of Natural History, con- 
fidently expects, in its programme of 
at least two years, to possess itself 
of a more remarkable collection of 
Asiatic exhibits than any now to be 
found in the museums of the world. 
Mr. Andrews is no stranger to these 
wild Asiatic domains and will com- 
mand the confidence of many well- 
wishers. 


—— is no easy solution in sight 
for the problem presented by the 
literary censor. In New York the 
matter has been for some years in 
the hands of a volunteer organization 
called the Society for the Suppression 
of Vice, which can, through a magi- 
strate, arrest any author and stop the 
sale of his book, pending the estab- 
lishment of its innocence, if it ap- 
pears to them to be indecent. On 
behalf of the Society it may be said 
that they have used their very large 
powers against but few books which 
possessed any claim to artistic qual- 
ity. That they do so at all, however, 
exposes them to not unnatural resent- 
ments. But not too much should 
be hoped from the efforts of a group 
of literary people, exasperated by the 
recent activities of the Society, to in- 
duce the Legislature to recognize 
some sort of distinction between the 
frankly pornographic and the artis- 
tically frank, with a view to having 
works of the latter kind tried before 
a jury supposedly competent to grasp 
the large facts of literature and of 
life. The distinction is a real one, 
and the Society is recognized as hav- 
ing performed a service of the highest 
value in reducing both the extent and 
the publicity attending the circula- 
tion of printed and pictured salacity. 
One can be grateful that work of that 
sort is taken care of by somebody, 
without wishing to assume an active 
personal share in it. Something like 
that would be the state of mind of 
many who would be asked to serve 
on the contemplated jury. Who would 
care to sit in judgment—who, that is, 
whose judgment, either way, could 
not be predicted in advance? The 
question whether a particular work 
possessed integrity of artistic purpose 
seems to be one on which the Society 
could, and should, quietly and thor- 
oughly inform itself before it took 
action; if such purpose appeared, the 
Society should be eager to regard the 
whole matter as outside its legitimate 
field. It would be better that the 
Society should undertake to improve 
the quality of its own judgments 
rather than that there should be 
erected a tribunal which enterprising 
publicity agents would keep fur- 
nished with far too much to do. 
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The Coming Tariff 
Discussion 


IGNS are beginning to appear of 

the return of our old friend the 
tariff to a prominent place among 
the subjects of public discussion in 
America. With comparatively brief 
intervals of quiescence, tariff discus- 
sion has been a_ staple article 
throughout our entire political exist- 
ence. The return of the Republican 
party to power involves the reopen- 
ing of it as a necessary consequence. 
In some respects this is sure to mean 
a return of the same old arguments 
and the same old lines of division. 
Some notable differences, however, 
have come into the case as a conse- 
quence either of recent developments 
or of changes in political thought 
that go back a decade or two. On the 
Democratic side there is one element 
that has disappeared for good and 
all, and which, indeed, was moribund 
a quarter of a century or more ago. 
We refer to the question of the Con- 
stitutionality of a protective tariff; 
of this it is safe to say that nothing 
will ever again be heard. On the Re- 
publican side a certain relaxation in 
the rigidity of the protectionist creed 
set in during Mr. McKinley’s admin- 
istration, and has since been accen- 
tuated. On the whole it may be said 
that the gap between the two parties 
on the subject, while still profound, 
is not quite so impassable as in for- 
mer days. 

Apart from any fundamental issue 
of economic theory as between pro- 
tection and free trade in the abstract, 
the old subjects of discussion which 
are likely to be revived without es- 
sential change are the holding of the 
home market and the related prin- 
ciple of a tariff based on the differ- 
ence between labor cost at home and 
abroad. Without essential change, 
and yet with some notable modifica- 
tions. We have become an exporting 
country on a scale far beyond any- 
thing formerly thought of; and this 
necessarily puts the question of the 
home market into a very different 
perspective. The difference-of-labor- 
cost principle, if it be laid down by 
the framers of a new tariff as its 
basis, is, of course, as a principle, the 


same as it ever was; but the difficulty 
of its application, almost insuperable 
at best, is infinitely aggravated by 
the chaotic conditions now prevailing 
in the world, which make the ascer- 
tainment of a just measure of the 
difference simply impossible. On the 
other hand, it is to be noted that new 
industries that have arisen in this 
country as the result of war condi- 
tions have a claim on protection from 
disaster that will be recognized on 
all hands, and the establishment of 
such duties as fair-minded inquiry 
may show to be necessary for this 
purpose will probably arouse little or 
no opposition. 

On two of the prominent topics of 
tariff discussion, on the other hand, 
there has come about so marked a 
change in the state of actual facts 
that the whole character of the dis- 
cussion of them will be altered be- 
yond recognition. The first of these 
is the revenue aspect of the tariff. 
For a hundred years the considera- 
tion of the tariff from a revenue 
standpoint claimed a character of 
importance comparable to that relat- 
ing to the protection issue. Protec- 
tionists, freetraders, and “revenue 
reformers” alike exploited the rev- 
enue side of the case in the interest 
of their own views. When President 
Cleveland, for example, made use of 
his famous phrase, “It is a condition, 
not a theory, that confronts us,” 
what he was referring to was the 
Treasury surplus, which, he held, dic- 
tated a reduction of tariff rates as 
the necessary remedy. But duties on 
imports now form hardly more than 
an insignificant fraction of the na- 
tional revenue, and, although an in- 
crease of income from that source 
will doubtless be urged as one of the 
recommendations of a higher tariff, 
it will be impossible to make this a 
capital consideration such as it was 
in former times. 

The other topic to which we have 
reference is that of the balance of 
trade. The idea that a _ so-called 
favorable balance of trade is neces- 
sarily a blessing to a country is one 
of those economic fallacies whose 
persistence is a standing marvel. 
Whether in a given situation it is de- 
sirable that a country should export 
more goods than it imports is a ques- 





tion which can only be answered by 
a thorough consideration of the facts 
of that situation. The chances are, 
of course, under most circumstances, 
that whatever the country actually 
does in this regard is what in the ac- 
tual circumstances is most desirable; 
though, to be sure, there are excep- 
tions to this rule. But in the case of 
the United States in the present stage 
of its development, the idea that we 
must cultivate an excess of exports 
as a condition for our prosperity, and 
must dread an excess of imports as a 
danger to our well-being, is pecu- 
liarly lacking in reasonable basis. 

We have established such enor- 
mous credits abroad that whenever 
the world shall return to a normal 
state we shall be receiving great 
sums annually as interest on the for- 
eign debts and investments that we 
hold. It may, indeed, prove to be the 
case that the maintenance of a great 
excess of exports will continue for 
some time longer; but the time is 
bound to come when we shall be in 
the situation which England so long 
occupied without the slightest dis- 
comfort, and with ‘a constant in- 
crease of prosperity. It is scores of 
years since intelligent Englishmen 
felt any uneasiness over the fact that 
the rest of the world poured into 
their country, year after year, hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars’ worth of 
goods over and above the amount she 
had to send out of it. She received 
these in payment of obligations due 
to her as the result of the vast sav- 
ings she had made in the past, but 
they in nowise interfered with the 
volume of her own productive activ- 
ity in the present. And, although an 
appreciation of the simple fact that 
We are now in a position to do the 
like does not seem as yet to have 
penetrated the general mind in this 
country, it may be set down as cer- 
tain that the balance-of-trade idea 
which has played so large a part in 
our tariff discussions is on the eve of 
disappearing from the scene, and will 
be heard from no more when the 
natural consequences of the United 
States being a great creditor nation 
shall have become matter of familiar 
knowledge. 

A mysterious new visitor has made 
its appearance in the tariff field, con- 
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cerning whose intrusion a few words 
of simple common sense are in order. 
All sorts of strange things are being 
said about the effect which the low 
rates of exchange for foreign cur- 
rencies is producing upon trade. At 
the recent meeting of the Academy of 
Political Science in New York, a 
speaker of eminent distinction in the 
field of practical business said that 
one of the things which are interfer- 
ing with the possibility of exports 
from this country is the fact that 
when a South American, for ex- 
ample, wants to purchase goods with 
his dollars he finds that a dollar 
counts for only a dollar in this coun- 
try while it counts for a dollar and a 
half in England, three dollars in 
France, and six dollars in Italy. But 
this is pure delusion. 

Discrepancies between the fall of 
British, or French, or Italian ex- 
change and the fall in the purchasing 
power of the pound, the franc, or the 
lira, do exist, and may have a not in- 
considerable influence in affecting the 
course of foreign trade; but they are 
mere discrepancies, the fundamental 
fact being an approximate corre- 
spondence between the low exchange 
value of the foreign currency unit 
and its low purchasing power. If 
what is still called a lira can be 
bought for three American cents in- 
stead of nineteen, it is because the 
lira has become a mere name, no 
longer representing any definite 
value in gold, and because it repre- 
sents in goods available for foreign 
trade only about as much as three 
cents, or fifty present-day centimes, 
or two and a quarter present-day 
pence. The demoralization of for- 
eign currencies—the falling into 
abeyance of that definite standard 
which they formerly represented—is 
a grave injury to business all round; 
but the notion that a permanent state 
of currency depreciation in a country 
acts as a bounty upon exports is quite 
without foundation. Yet we are sure 
to have a lot of solemn wagging of 
heads over this matter of low ex- 
change on the part vf people who 
fail to understand that the rate of 
exchange is not the cause, but the 
barometric index, of the conditions 
which it registers. 


The Sequel to National 
Prohibition 


ONFRONTED with such a phe- 

nomenon as the sudden rise of 
the movement for nation-wide en- 
forcement of Sabbath-day observ- 
ance, it is the impulse of many com- 
mentators to centre their attention 
on the probabilities of its success 
rather than on the inherent merits of 
the issue. Accordingly in the present 
instance we are hearing a great deal 
about the differences between this 
movement and that which the Anti- 
Saloon League brought to so swift 
and triumphant a conclusion. That 
there are such differences is true 
enough; the chief of them lying in 
the appeal which the spectacle of 
misery caused by drunkenness inevit- 
ably makes to any right-feeling man, 
and in the circumstance that the 
movement for national prohibition 
by Constitutional amendment had 
been preceded by more than half a 
century of development of prohibi- 
tion sentiment, and of prohibition 
legislation along other lines. 

But in point of fact few things are 
more unprofitable than an attempt to 
prophesy in such a matter. No one 
can tell how much force a movement 
like this may gather. It may prove 
to be only a passing agitation, but 
nobody knows. It is true that it 
lacks some of the elements of dra- 
matic appeal—and, for that matter, 
of materialist appeal—which gave so 
much force to the prohibition move- 
ment; but on the other hand it is im- 
possible to overestimate the degree 
in which the spectacular triumph of 
the Anti-Saloon League will infuse 
energy into this new drive and in- 
spire its organizers with an unyield- 
ing determination to press it to ulti- 
mate victory. 

The time to defend our American 
institutions against this whole class 
of violations of their essential spirit 
was when the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment was at issue. There could be 
no more striking example of the im- 
portance of keeping fundamental 
principles in mind than is furnished 
by the history of the adoption of this 
amendment. Not only was the com- 


paratively difficult question of the 
proper limits of encroachment upon 
personal liberty almost completely 
ignored, but the much simpler issue 
of the nature of our Constitution and 
the spirit of our Federal system like- 
wise failed to receive any effective 
attention. If the amendment had 
been put through, in Congress and in 
the Legislatures, by men who hold 
the Constitution in contempt, and 
who deliberately adopt an attitude of 
indifference to the preservation of 
our system of largely self-governing 
States, there would be nothing to 
moralize about in the result. But 
what actually happened was that 
considerations such as these, vital 
though they are to the whole future 
of our national life, were dismissed 
as though they were too abstract to 
be taken into practical account when 
an immediate concrete object was in 
view. 

That these imponderables of polit- 
ical principle are anything but un- 
important from a practical stand- 
point was demonstrated with amus- 
ing suddenness. The Legislatures of 
the Southern States, which had 
tumbled over themselves in their 
haste to ratify the Eighteenth 
Amendment, found themselves in a 
ridiculous position when they at- 
tempted to rally sentiment against 
the Nineteenth by an appeal to the 
doctrine of States’ rights. That doc- 
trine, as understood by its strictest 
advocates sixty and eighty and a hun- 
dred years ago, had been effectively 
annulled by the Civil War. Nothing 
remained of the notion of a sacred 
attribute of unchangeable sover- 
eignty ; what did remain was an un- 
derstanding based not upon legalistic 
interpretation but upon the broad 
facts of our history and our ways of 
thinking. The country had abandoned 
the idea of States’ rights as an abso- 
lute dogma of law, but had in large 
measure retained the idea of a cer- 
tain legitimate demarcation of func- 
tions between the States and the na- 
tion. In joyfully and precipitately 
accepting the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment, the Southern States in sub- 
stance declared that they attached no 
value whatever to such a demarka- 
tion. And indeed, to do them justice, 
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when they challenged the Nineteenth 
Amendment, they denounced it not as 
an encroachment on the functions of 
the States, but as a violation of their 
sovereignty. From the standpoint of 
State sovereignty, a Federal deter- 
mination of who shall have the right 
to vote in Maryland is more obnox- 
ious than a Federal decree as to what 
the people of Maryland shall have a 
right to eat or drink. But from the 
standpoint of preservation of State 
functions, the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment is an almost fatal wound, while 
the Nineteenth is not essentially dif- 
ferent from the various surrenders 
of sovereignty which the States had 
made from the beginning of our na- 
tional history. The Southern Legis- 
latures and Congressmen had taken 
the life out of the idea of State auton- 
omy; and their attempt immediately 
afterwards to breathe life into it 
again fared just as might have been 
expected. 

In spite of all that has come and 
gone, however, it is worth while to 
keep up a stout fight both for self- 
government in our States and for 
personal liberty. It is for the people 
of the United States to say whether 
the tendency shown by the adoption 
of the Eighteenth Amendment and 
by this new move is to go on gather- 
ing strength or, on the other hand, is 
to be reversed. If it should keep on 
gaining headway and should result 
in a further development of inquisi- 
torial regulation of the lives of a hun- 
dred million human beings spread 
over the area of a continent, no doubt 
a reaction will set in sooner or later. 
But in the meantime we shall not 
only have had the general tone of life 
lowered, the sense of freedom dulled, 
but shall also have had the legitimate 
issues of our national politics and 
government constantly befuddled by 
the intrusion of these busybody re- 
forms, and by the bulldozing meth- 
ods which their promoters regard as 
justified by the sanctity of their 
cause. The only way of escape from 
this unpleasing prospect is through 
so clear an expression of public con- 
demnation as will convince the most 
fanatical that nothing is to be gained 
—and perhaps even a great deal lost 
—by continuing the agitation. 


Self- Determination 
in Asia 

NEW edition of Buchmann’s 

“Gefliigelte Worte” ought to give 
us the genesis of that winged catch- 
word “Right of Self-determination” 
which, like some prolific insect, has 
spread a disease of unrest through- 
out the world. A legend of its origin 
is in the making which, after a few 
years, it will be difficult to eradicate 
from the popular mind by even the 
most substantially documented refu- 
tation. The authority of prominent 
men can be quoted in support of its 
authenticity. Governor Cox gave it 
the sanction of his presumably inti- 
mate knowledge of the Covenant and 
the Fourteen Points, and recently, in 
a debate on Egypt in the House of 
Lords, the Marquis of Salisbury fol- 
lowed suit when he scorned the 
idea that the British were to abandon 
their responsibility to the Empire be- 
cause an American statesman, who 
had lost the confidence of his own 
country, invented the phrase self-de- 
termination. 

So far from being the coiner of 
the phrase the American statesman 
referred to has never, we believe, 
helped to give it currency by making 
use of the catchword, though his 
utterances have frequently been in 
line with it. The mint must be lo- 
cated somewhere in Europe, if we are 
not mistaken at Zimmerwald, at one 
time a meeting-place of those choice 
spirits who, since they became the 
rulers of Russia, have shown an 
astonishing proficiency in the print- 
ing of paper rubles, in schemes for 
the forging of foreign banknotes for 
export, and in palming off their vio- 
lent minority rule as a genuine sam- 
ple of the Zimmerwald slogan put 
into practice. Says Eugene Debs in 
ecstasy: “The establishment of the 
Workers’ Republic is a bright star in 
the political heavens.” His vision 
squares with the experience of Mr. 
Wells, who, beneath that star, found 
Russia in the shadow of night. Mr. 


Wells must have felt as Wordsworth 
felt on his return to France in 1802. 
Remembering former days in Paris, 
“when faith was pledged to new-born 


liberty,” and songs and mirth, gar- 
lands and banners, and happy faces 
were everywhere, he wrote: 


And now, sole register that these things were, 
Two solitary greetings have I heard, 

Good morrow, citizen! a hollow word, 

As if a dead man spoke. 


But Lenin has this advantage over 
Napoleon that he lives in an age 
which is expert in the art of camou- 
flage. He knows how to keep this 
other legend on the wing—that he, 
who cast the revolution into chains, is 
its champion and savior, and that the 
latest of Tsars is only chief among 
the Commissars. 

“Good morrow, citizen!’ Will it 
actually rise out of the darkness that 
Wells saw, not over Russia alone but, 
as is the promise, over all Asia and 
all peoples oppressed by foreign im- 
perialism? Granting that the whole 
of Asia is astir with a longing for 
some new form of government, how 
false a part is the future made to 
play by a promise which severs it 
from its connection with the past! 
That very receptiveness of Asiatic 
peoples for the notion of autonomy 
which the Bolsheviki are now exploit- 
ing as a weapon against England, is 
the fruit of a past spent under Brit- 
ish rule. If they are now being 
drawn into the vortex of European 
revolution, it is England that they 
must thank for having stirred them 
out of their age-long immobility. And 
no one who takes history, rather 
than Communist theory, for a teach- 
er, can suppose that the work of 
Englishmen in those countries will 
soon be over. 

Of that work in the future Lord 
Curzon recently said some notable 
things in an address to the members 
of the Central Asian Society, of which 
he is President. The fact had to be 
faced, he said, that the expansion of 
the British Empire in Central Asia 
was at an end, and rightly at an end. 
Great Britain’s function in future 
was not to absorb territory, but to 
give security and to arrange that the 
evolution to a different and, he hoped, 
a higher state of things should be 
easy. Islets had to be made in the 
ocean, peaceful spaces in the chaos, 
landing places in the storm. His con- 
ception of the Persia of the future was 
as a sovereign and independent state, 
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capable of retaining her independent 
existence in the world and sustaining 
the traditions of her past, but at the 
same time relying for support on the 
only great European Power which 
was in a position to afford it. As to 
Mesopotamia, no one had been a more 
sincere advocate of setting up an 
Arab form of administration there 
than he had, and Sir Percy Cox had 
now gone out to assist in carrying on 
that work. It was not a question of 
painting Mesopotamia red, but of 
making a stable spot there and of 
redeeming the country from anarchy. 
In Afghanistan there was serious 
trouble and commotion. He knew of 
no country in Central Asia where the 
Bolsheviki had greater hopes of caus- 
ing trouble to the Empire. But his 
own feeling was that even in the 
changed circumstances the interests 
of that country and Great Britain re- 
mained identical. In none of these 
countries was the Englishman’s task 
at an end. 

The scoffers at British hypocrisy 
and British greed will know, of 
course, what these brave words 
mean. When an Englishman talks in 
that strain, he is simply relying on 
his countrymen’s proverbial genius 
for “muddling through.” There may 
be some truth in the accusation. But 
do these same skeptics realize that 
what they thus sarcastically term 
a genius is actually a precious char- 
acteristic of the Anglo-Saxon race, 
which in “muddling through” re- 
ceives its just reward for its firm 
grasp of life’s realities? Not to lose 
hold of what experience has taught 
us to value in the attempt to catch 
the fairer promise of a theory, to 
make the best of the things that are 
rather than try to make something 
better out of dreams, in that unpre- 
sumptuous, matter-of-fact acceptance 
of reality consists the genius of 
“muddling through.” Anglo-Saxon 
common sense and Russian exaltation 
are the forces confronting each other 
in Asia. When the storm of that 
conflict will have raged its worst, a 
hew morning will rise for the citizen 
of Mongol, Tatar, and Aryan birth. 
Whether it shall be a “good morning” 
depends on the victory of the mud- 
dlers-through over the dreamers. 


An Art Gallery for 
Delight 


UNCAN PHILLIPS, the well- 

known collector and art critic, has 
founded at Washington an unusual 
type of gallery. The Phillips Me- 
morial will never show all of its 
treasures at once, but will display 
them occasionally, when the moment 
is right. Thus it will observe anni- 
versaries, group paintings of similar 
school or tendency, present contrasts 
of similar subjects treated at differ- 
ent times and in different manners. 
The building will be no stately mauso- 
leum of dead art, but a fine private 
house especially devised and deco- 
rated for purposes of intimate exhibi- 
tion. Besides the pictures belonging 
to the Phillips Memorial, all kinds 
of shows of contemporary art will be 
arranged, seeking always harmony 
and coherence in the pictures. 

The plan of ever-changing but al- 
ways purposeful display is one that 
was first worked out by members of 
the staff of the Boston Art Museum 
some twenty years ago, but only half- 
heartedly adopted in that institution. 
It has so many evident advantages 
that we welcome its consistent appli- 
cation in the Phillips Memorial. The 
programme imposes great burdens on 
the staff, but it also might make a 
season in an art gallery as thrilling 
as one in an opera house. The deal- 
ers, for other than commercial rea- 
sons, have thoroughly demonstrated 
the value of the idea. Our more en- 
terprising provincial museums for 
the same reason constantly arrange 
loan exhibitions while thriftily turn- 
ing over their own scanty stock in 
trade. It is the way to conduct a gal- 
lery which believes that the end of 
art is joy. 

The Phillips Memorial starts pass- 
ing rich. Mr. Phillips has for years 
been an audacious and successful col- 
lector of modern painting in the 
broadest sense. Groups of his pic- 
tures have been shown in New York 
and one is now at the Century Club. 
Mr. Phillips goes in for quality wher- 
ever he sees it, and he is as likely to 
see it in a youngster of talent as ina 
member of many academies. He 
hangs his Americans beside the Eu- 


ropeans, often with results flattering 
to our national pride. It is instruc- 
tive to note at the present exhibition, 
with its fine Monets, Pissaro, and 
Sisley, that far the best landscape is 
the Winter Scene by Twachtman. 
Instructive also is it to see an early 
head by Alden Weir alongside a fa- 
mous Whistler portrait and to realize 
that the Weir is in every way the 
finer picture. But generally such 
piquant comparisons will not occur 
to the visitor. He will rather come 
away convinced of the essential har- 
moniousness of all fine painting. A 
Daumier does not kill a Ryder. Each 
enhances the other. 

Apart from its main function of 
select exhibition, the new gallery will 
conduct cognate literary activities. 
Each May will appear a year-book— 
a miscellany comprising competent 
surveys of the year’s art, including 
literature, music, and the stage. 
There will be as well original poems 
and prose chosen by competition. 
Each December will be published a 
considerable monograph on some con- 
temporary artist. Thus the work of 
critical interpretation will accom- 
pany that of exhibition. The proven 
competence of the founder is assur- 
ance that both will be well done. 

We wish fullest success to an en- 
terprise launched in a spirit as wise 
and humane as it is novel and uncon- 
ventional. The Phillips Memorial 
goes straight to the main point—that 
the end of art is delight. 
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What the World Is Doing 


[The following is a very brief summary of 
the news of the world for the seven days ended 
December 10.] 

THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA.— 
The short session of Congress promises 
to be a busy one. The Steering Com- 
mittee of the House is overwhelmed with 
bills; a large proportion of them pro- 
posing relief to the farmer. The Con- 
gress would do well to study the pro- 
gramme of reforms conceived by the im- 
mortal Wang An-shih (Sung Dynasty, 
about 1050 A. D.), which included: state 
control of markets; standardization; 
loans to farmers with crops as security; 
bonded warehouses; elimination of the 
middleman; etc., etc. Unfortunately, the 
mossbacks at court were too many for 
An-shih, and he fell before he could real- 
ize his agrarian Utopia. Certainly the 
clamorers will not and ought not to be 
silenced by pedantic twaddle about the 
“natural laws of supply and demand.” 
It is indeed an extremely artificial world 
in which we find ourselves; and it is up 
to those who identify the artificial trans- 
formation with “progress” (as Professor 
Bury does, and as Dean Inge doesn’t) to 
justify themselves. Here is a problem 
of ample scope for the An-shihs and Col- 
berts of Congress. And Lenin is watch- 
ing, hoping the cure will be worse than 
the disease. 

Next in importance to legislation to 
ease the process of reconstruction is leg- 
islation on immigration. Some are for 
clapping the lid on hard for two years, 
or until an adequate law can be framed; 
others would have an immigration board, 
to adjust immigration to conditions as 
they vary. In this as in other matters 
the Canadians are more provident than 
we are. Mr. Gompers says that there are 
2,000,000 unemployed in the country. 
That estimate is probably too high; but 
the situation is becoming extremely seri- 
ous. The Federal Labor Bureau has been 
meanly skimped of funds; otherwise it 
should be able to furnish accurate statis- 
tics on this head. An adequate machin- 
ery for facilitating the distribution of 
labor seems “indicated.” 

The President’s message to Congress is 
not very specific except in its recom- 
mendations: for a budget system for 
Congress; for Philippine independence; 
and for a loan to Armenia. The dead 

need no loans. Instead, an appropriation 
would be in order for a mausoleum on 
Mt. Ararat for the defunct Armenians 
and their defunct Government; the new 
little Soviet Republic of Armenia is be- 
ing tenderly provided for by Moscow. 


IRELAND.—One despairs of saying any- 
thing, adequate about Ireland. Mr. 
Lloyd ‘George has placed four counties 
under tnartig] law; from now on, he says, 


a drastic policy will be enforced. So. 
Can he; if he can, will he, thoroughly 
enforce such a policy? Mr. George pro- 
poses to confer with Sinn Fein absentee 
members of the Westminster Parliament 
who are clear of association with crime. 
So. Will they respond to his call; and, 
if they do, can they speak for Ireland? 


FRANCE.—The rumor is running about 
the world that M. Leygues is riding to 
a fall. 


GERMANY.—The President of Bavaria 
denies that Bavaria plots monarchy or 
domination of Germany by Bavaria or 
separation or revolution, or anything that 
is not sweet and decorous. He says that 
the Orgesch is no more dangerous than 
a singing society. Singing societies, sir, 
have been known to perpetrate horrible 
atrocities. 


GREECE.—It is really all guesswork; 
what the great Allied Powers are going 
to do about Greece. The plebiscite, of 
course, went overwhelmingly for Con- 
stantine; and it is expected he will be 
home in a few days. But the redeemed 
territories are pro-Venizelist; the re- 
deemed people will not eat the olive, the 
Constantine emblem; they are talking 
about a Byzantine republic (Thrace, 
Smyrna, Macedonian Greece). 

The Balkan question is not dead, but 
lightly sleepeth. The Greek-Serbian alli- 
ance expires next year. It is not likely 
to be renewed, with Constantine on the 
Greek throne. Bulgaria wants another 
7£gean port. Well, then, say the Serb- 
ians, why should not we also have an 
7£gean port? Then, too, the Macedonian 
question is going to be reopened by 
Bulgaria some day; one could not respect 
Bulgaria otherwise. 


ARMENIA.—Reports concerning the 
new Republic of Armenia do not agree. 
According to one report the Republic 
comprises only the city of Erivan and 
a small tract of country thereabout. Ac- 
cording to another report, Azerbaijan has 
voluntarily turned over to the new re- 
public the territories filched from the 
old; including Karabagh and Nakhitche- 
van. Another report states that Moscow 
has brusquely ordered the Turks out of 
Kars and Alexandropol; if this be true, 
presumably these cities with their dis- 
tricts will be turned over to Red Ar- 
menia. One report says that the army 
of the late republic was disarmed; an- 
other that this army turned a violent red 
and was allowed to retain its arms as the 
bulwark of the new régime. One can 


not fail to be touched by Azerbaijan’s 
renunciation; what matter whether this 
or that patch of territory is called Ar- 


menia or Azerbaijan, if all are brethren 
in Lenin? 


NEAR East.—Another delegation from 
the Sultan has been waiting upon Mus- 
tapha Kemal, trying to reach an agree- 
ment. Mustapha says that he likes and 
respects the Sultan, but (with’s tongue 
in’s cheek, we hope) that he can not 
break faith with Lenin. The National- 
ists seem to be attacking with renewed 
vigor on the Ushak, Nazilli, and Ismid 
fronts. Now it is said that the Greeks 
are retiring without fighting; again that 
the Greeks are holding, and themselves 
contemplate a general offensive. We 
hear of Red Russians at Ineboli. It is 
reported that the Nationalists have with- 
drawn most of their Cilician forces for 
use against the Greeks; this may have 
a special significance. 

The Emir Feisal, one-time King of 
Syria, is in England and has been amia- 
bly received by King George. Not un- 
naturally, the French are—well, annoyed 
and uneasy. 

There is a rumor about Athens that 
the French are proposing to use Wran- 
gel’s army against Mustapha Kemal. The 
modern Athenians are as fond of gossip 
as were the «iréytovec. 


CHINA.—The Chinese famine is hor- 
rible almost beyond Chinese precedent. 
President Wilson has appointed a large 
American committee to collect relief 
funds. The Chinese Government is doing 
very little, owing to the invincible cor- 
ruption of official China. Relief funds 
find their way into official pockets. 


THE LEAGUE.—Not a great deal was 
accomplished at Geneva during the week. 
The true character of the amendments 
proposed by the Argentine delegation is 
sufficiently indicated by the frenzied cho- 
rus of eulogy from the German press. 
These amendments, if carried through, 
would completely transform the charac- 
ter of the League; would make Haiti 
and Liberia equal with Britain and 
France in League councils; would admit 
Germany without more ado; would make 
it possible for Germany, by making in- 
terest with small nations, to sway the 
League. “A noble exploit,” to be sure. 
A certain German sheet speaks of the 
League as that “unholy alliance for pre- 
vention of reconstruction of the world”; 
nasty and mendacious, of course, but 
rather neatly turned. 

The Assembly members are giving a 
round of Lucullan banquets. This is re- 
actionary and wrong. 

“Me pascunt olive, 
Me cichorea levesque malve’”’; 
that should be the delegate’s motto. 
HENRY W. BUNN 
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British Liberty and Arbitrary Power 


T has been the proud boast of the Eng- 

lish Constitution that it insured the 
Rule of Law. This has meant, in the 
words of Professor Dicey, its most au- 
thoritative expounder, “the absolute su- 
premacy or predominance of regular law 
as opposed to the influence of arbitrary 
power.” Prerogative and wide discre- 
tionary authority on the part of the Gov- 
ernment are not possible. “Englishmen 
are ruled by the law and by the law 
alone; a man may be punished for a 
breach of law, but he can be punished 
for nothing else.” 

Foreign observers like de Lolme, de 
Tocqueville, and Gneist have discussed 
this feature of the English Constitution 
with astonishment and admiration, for 
there was nothing similar to it in their 
own legal systems. Continental juris- 
prudence allowed the executive the 
weapon of the “state of siege.’ Under 
the French law, for example, the execu- 
tive has the power, when an emergency 
exists, to declare a “state of siege,” and 
then the civil authority to preserve or- 
der is taken over by the army; military 
tribunals try offenders against the public 
order and peace; homes can be searched 
by day or night; arms can be taken from 
citizens, and publications or meetings 
can be prevented if of such a nature 
as to excite disorder—the degree of prob- 
ability being passed upon by the military 
authorities. Ambassador Gerard’s book 
made a worse situation in Germany fa- 
miliar to Americans; the Government of- 
ficials with whom he sought to discuss 
the treatment of prisoners, etc., were 
unable to help him. Complete power lay 
with the district military commanders. 

The English Defense of the Realm 
Regulations struck a rather vicious blow 
at the Rule of Law, but the time was 
abnormal. Inter arma silent leges. D. O. 
R. A. is not yet a dead letter—a member 
of Parliament was recently charged with 
seditious utterances under it—but it is 
almost moribund, and will lapse when the 
Turkish Treaty comes into effect. With 
no great hubbub, however, and with the 
Irish imbroglio and the recent coal strike 
furnishing an effective, although doubt- 
less not an anticipated smoke screen, the 
English Government has given up the 
Rule of Law and has resorted to the 
first Coercion Bill since the days of Cas- 
tlereagh. Like France, England may 
now have a “state of siege.” The antici- 
pated emergency is the use of “direct 
action” by labor. 

The measure—which went through 
Parliament very quickly the latter part 
of October—is entitled “The Emergency 
Powers Act.” It looks, however, only to 


an emergency in the future, and the Gov- 
ernment told the Commons that it had 
contemplation for 


been in several 


months, entirely apart from the coal 
strike or other industrial incident. The 
moment of its introduction—after the 
threat of the railroad strike—was char- 
acteristic of Mr. Lloyd George’s oppor- 
tunist genius, and it is an evidence of 
his remarkable hold on the House of 
Commons, as well as of the revolutionary 
character of the statute, that the Prime 
Minister’s dramatic intervention in the 
debate—not a frequent occurrence in 
these days when England is tending 
toward a separation of powers—was nec- 
essary to secure the acceptance of the 
proposal. The Act is so important that 
its first section may be set forth in full: 

If at any time it appears to His Majesty that 
any action has been taken or is immediately 
threatened by any person or body of persons of 
such a nature and on so extensive a scale as to 
be calculated, by interfering with the supply 
and distribution of food, water, fuel, light, or 
other necessities, or with the means of loco- 
motion, to deprive the community, or any sub- 


stantial portion of the community, of the essen- 
tials of life, His Majesty may, by proclamation 
(hereinafter referred to as a proclamation of 


emergency ) declare that a state of emergency 
exists. 

This, as will be seen from the two ital- 
icized phrases, gives the executive very 
wide discretion as to the urgency of the 
extraordinary action which the bill em- 
powers. When the proclamation is made, 
His Majesty may, by Orders in Council, 
issue “regulations for securing the essen- 
tials of life to the community.” Gov- 
ernment Departments (including the War 
Department) may be given “such powers 
and duties as His Majesty may deem 
necessary for the preservation of the 
peace,” for securing supplies of neces- 
sary commodities, for maintaining the 
means of locomotion, and His Majesty 
may act, by Order in Council, “for any 
other purposes essential to the public 
safety and the life of the community.” 
The measure does provide that, if Par- 
liament is not in session when the procla- 
mation is issued, it must be summoned 
within a week. The Government origi- 
nally proposed a fortnight, but consented 
to this amendment. (When the “state 
of siege” is inaugurated, the French 
Chamber must be convoked within two 
days.) Regulations remain in force for 
only one week (originally two weeks) 
unless both Houses of Parliament ap- 
prove by a resolution. Persons are to 
be tried by “courts of summary juris- 
diction,” but the maximum penalties are 
imprisonment for three months or a fine 
of one hundred pounds, or both. The 
important thing, however, is not the 
character of the punishment but the 
method of coercion. 

The amendments which Parliament was 
able to force the Government to accept 
were not even a barren victory for the 
Rule of Law. Compulsory military serv- 


ice or industrial conscription cannot be 
imposed; strikes are not unlawful per se, 
and “peaceful persuasion” during them 
is not barred. For the Labor Party Mr. 
Adamson proposed an additional clause 
which would permit the Government to 
deal with an emergency caused by “finan- 
cial operation or the exercise of monop- 
oly or the artificial raising of prices, or 
the withholding of supplies, which would 
deprive the community of the essentials 
of life,’ but this was beaten. The 
Lords amended the bill so that the regu- 
lations can not alter existing procedure in 
criminal cases or confer any right to 
punish by fine and imprisonment without 
trial. 

In spite of these amendments, the bill 
deals the Rule of Law a deathblow. As 
Mr. Asquith pointed out in the debate, 
the powers conferred go far beyond the 
necessities of life, and the statute is rem- 
iniscent of the decree of the Roman Sen- 
ate authorizing the Consuls “to see that 
the Republic took no harm.” Under the 
law the Government can suspend legal 
redress against the police and military 
authorities, and suppress inquests, as has 
been done in Ireland. In the event of 
another coal strike, Mr. Robert Smillie 
and other leaders can be tried before 
courts of summary jurisdiction and im- 
prisoned—without any violation of the 
law of the land—and the miners will be 
without leaders. The Manchester Guar- 
dian, or any other newspaper, can be 
suppressed on account of an article fa- 
voring a strike. If the phrase “essentials 
of life” is not sufficiently broad, “preser- 
vation of the peace” can cover any execu- 
tive action. The possession of power, to 
be sure, is less important than the man- 
ner of its exercise; and it may be ad- 
mitted that, if the coal miners struck, 
let us say, to force the nationalization 
of the mines, the leaders would hardly 
be interfered with by the Government, 
whose course, in all probability, would 
be to provide “necessities” rather than 
to attempt arbitrarily to break the strike. 
The law is, for the most part, a threaten- 
ing gesture, a piece of legislative intimi- 
dation; but with it on the statute books, 
Professor Dicey will have to rewrite “The 
Law of the Constitution.” 

The passage of the measure, however, 
suggests three considerations which may 
be summarily stated. In the first place, 
it must be recognized that economic so- 
ciety is now so highly integrated and 
the public is so much at the mercy of 
well-organized, strategically placed mi- 
norities, that the Government—at pres- 
ent the only possible mediating agency— 
must be able to act quickly in a crisis. 
Mr. Lloyd George frequently cuts to the 
core of a problem and bares it with a 
trenchant phrase: “Eternal vigilance is 
the price of enduring liberty.” The 
words were used in another connection, 
but they are apposite here. The Ameri- 
can Constitution makes the Federal Gov- 
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ernment one of delegated authority. 
President Cleveland showed that this was 
sufficient in the case of interstate com- 
merce, but the Wilson Administration 
was unable to cope adequately with the 
bituminous coal strike, and the inevitable 
(Constitutional) impotence of the Presi- 
dent and Congress in the face of several 
not impossible crises should make us con- 
sider the quality of our own vigilance. 

It is worthy of attention, secondly, 
that the House of Lords was more solici- 
tous for the liberty of the citizen than 
were the Commons; its amendments were 
more important. When the amended bill 
came back to the Commons a labor mem- 
ber suggested that fortunately there 
were lawyers in the House of Lords. 
“Saved by the House of Lords!” ejacu- 
lated another labor member, and the re- 
port of the debate says that there was 
laughter. But the incident suggests the 
question whether the House of Lords, 
numbering as it does among its mem- 
bers distinguished lawyers, is not of 
great service as a revisory chamber with 
a suspensive veto. When D. O. R. A. 
was proposed in the fall of 1914 the 
House of Lords was much more reluc- 
tant than the Commons. Lord Bryce de- 
clared that the bill was without prece- 
dent; that the British subject was en- 
titled to be “‘tried by a civil court when 
there is a civil court to try him.” Lord 
Halsbury called the procedure the “most 
unconstitutional thing that has ever hap- 
pened in this country.” And it was due 
largely to the objections voiced by the 
peers that the bill was amended to allow 
British subjects a jury trial. 

In the third place, it is proper to ques- 
tion whether the English Government, 
in order to meet a threat of direct ac- 
tion, should threaten, even strike down 
the Constitution. During the war all 
democracies were forced to borrow the 
methods of their autocratic adversaries, 
and in this case it was probably neces- 
sary to use fire to fight fire. One is justi- 
fied in doubting, however, whether this 
forestial axiom has political validity in 
time of peace. The Stuart theory of 
government is obnoxious, whether it re- 
sults from the autocratic pretensions of 
an executive or from the anarchic use 
of economic power for political purposes. 
And it may be argued with considerable 
force, I venture, that public opinion 
rather than coercion is the proper answer 
to direct action; that a Government, suc- 
cessfully te deal with an attack on the 
Constitution, should go forth with the 
Rule of Law as its principle and the 
Constitution as its instrument. 

“En Angleterre la constitution peut 
changer sans cesse; ou plutdt elle n’existe 
pas.” So wrote de Tocqueville and his 
judgment is still valid. But the Emer- 
gency Powers Act, 1920, shows the in- 
applicability of the adave, “Plus ca 
change, plus c’est la mém_ chose.” 


LINDSAY ROGERS 


“Fostering” Anglo-American 


Friendship 


Q* both sides of the Atlantic there is 
a growing desire to settle the ever- 
troublesome Irish Question, and, with 
this end not forgotten, I may, perhaps, 
summarize a correspondence recently 
passing between the Nation’s Commis- 
sion on Ireland and myself. With a view 
to forwarding “the interest of peace and 
international friendship,” I was, with 
others, invited to give evidence at Wash- 
ington. The Commission’s telegraphic 
announcement of its intentions was 
headed “no war with England,” and 
many American signatures were doubt- 
less obtained by the use of such amicable 
phrases, though the name of Mr. Hearst 
perhaps created a somewhat different im- 
pression. 

On November 7, Mr. William Mac- 
donald, Secretary to the Commission, 
wrote to ask me if I had any personal 
knowledge of recent conditions in Ire- 
land which I was willing to offer as tes- 
timony before the Commission. To this 
letter I replied on November 11 thus: 


I have your letter asking me to come as a 
witness before the Commission of Enquiry on 
Ireland. I take it that you probably have by 
you the files of the London Daily News in 
which there is much direct correspondence 
from that country from colleagues of mine 
whom I know personally to be of the fairest 
and most responsible character. May I take it 
that the evidence laid before your friends will 
be sent to us ee ag pee for communica- 
tion to the other side? I should feel it a favor 
to have two copies. If after reading the evi- 
dence, I think that there are facts and com- 
ments which ought to be submitted, I will write 
you later. But until I know what is stated 
against the present Administration in Ireland, 
I can not give a definite answer to your cour- 
teous invitation. You are so good as to ask 
me for names of persons in this country who 
might give useful testimony. I suggest Mr. 
Eamonn De Valera, who might be suitably re- 
quested to submit full accounts of the moneys 
raised by him here, and by his groups, avowed 
and unavowed, with particulars of what has 
been spent, if any, on agitation in Ireland, on 
paying expenses of persons passing to and from 
Ireland, on firearms and ammunition for what, 
at the meeting in the Madison Square Garden 
to Archbishop Mannix, he called “the war” be- 
ing carried on by Ireland against Britain; 
while I further suggest that some acknowl- 
edged international authority, for instance Mr. 
Elihu Root, should be called, in the event of 
this testimony being honestly and fully ten- 
dered, to advise as to how far the practices, as 
suspected or admitted, are in accordance with 
the law of nations. 


An unimportant sentence concluded the 
letter. I received on November 12 a 
brief note regretting that “‘you do not 
seem to be in a position to offer personal 
testimony regarding conditions in Ire- 
land.” 

To this I replied, on November 14, 
at somewhat greater length, and “in a 
strictly personal capacity,” pressing for 


an answer on the question of whether 





Mr. De Valera would be “requested to 
submit full accounts of moneys collected 
here and spent on what both he and the 
British Prime Minister insist is a war 
in Ireland.” 


“This,” I wrote, “is important because, ac- 
cording to reports, Mrs. MacSwiney stated 
that her late husband was an officer in the 
Irish Republican Army, which implies either 
in his or in other cases the usual Army pay.” 


After briefly arguing the point I con- 
tinued: 


I note that one of the eminent public men who 
have been selected on grounds of complete im- 
partiality to determine the justice of these mat- 
ters, Senator David Walsh, is announced to 
speak at Herkimer, N. Y., where the death 
of Mr. MacSwiney will be ‘the occasion of the 
usual anti-British comments. In the United 
Kingdom, it has been: the custom for any pub- 
lic man entrusted with a judicial or quasi- 
judicial function to refrain from any prejudg- 
ment of the cause at issue, and this, I think, is 
a generally recognized canon of jurisprudence 
and equity. Do you think that it applies to 
the present Commission? 


I further drew attention to the adver- 
tisement in the Nation of November 
17, appealing for funds to enable the 
Commission to proceed. This advertise- 
ment referred to conditions in Ireland, 
“where murder and incendiarism have 
been adopted as methods of police 
power.” My comment was 

That surely is the very question on which 

the Commission is called upon to pronounce a 
detached verdict. The phrase should surely 
have run “where murder and incendiarism are 
alleged to have been adopted as methods of 
power, on the one hand by the Sinn Fein 
Republicans and on the other hand by the 
Police.” I am sure you will realize that the 
unconscious display of bias in your appeal must 
prejudice the Commission in any responsible 
quarter. 
In his very polite answer of November 
22, Mr. MacDonald did not mention 
Senator Walsh, or the point raised in re- 
spect of him, but on the other matters 
replied: 

With regard to your suggestion that Mr. De 
Valera be requested to submit accounts of 
moneys raised here and spent in Ireland, I 
regret to be unable to say what action, if any, 
the Commission is likely to take. 

Your criticism of the wording of an adver- 
tisement in the Nation of November 17 is well 
taken, although you will allow me to point out 
that the Commission has no control whatever 
over the Nation and should not, in fairness, be 
held responsible for anything that that paper 
may publish. I fancy that the Editors of the 
Nation might feel that the phrase which you 
quote was justified, however, in view of recent 
statements credited to British officials in Eng- 
land and Ireland. 


It will thus be seen that, as at present 
advised, the Commission takes no action 
in respect of the prejudgment of the case 
by its judicial delegates or the Nation 
itself, which is the journal responsible 
for inaugurating the Commission, and 
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that there is to be no inquiry into the 
financial aspect of recent disorders. 

I may, perhaps, say one or two words 
in conclusion. There is not a British 
subject anywhere whose heart and con- 
science are not to-day torn with conflict- 
ing emotions over Ireland. No commis- 
sion need now set forth facts which have 
been written at length in the British and 
American press. No commission can de- 
termine for any of us questions of Bal- 
briggan and Trim and Trabe, on the one 
hand, and the Dublin assassinations on 
the other. 

Under these circumstances, it seems to 
me that the Commission is mistaken—as 
I think that Mr. Frank Walsh and his 
colleagues were mistaken—in not dealing 
rather with this question—given a war, 
the more horrible because the rules of 
war are discarded—is there a basis of 
peace? Is it true that the Sinn Fein 
leaders have rejected and still reject—at 
least in the United States—the following 
proposals? 

(1) Asquith Home Rule as _ passed, 
1914, 

(2) The Conference of 1916. 

(3) Lloyd George Home Rule, as 
passing, 1920. 

(4) Dominion Home Rule, as advo- 
cated by Sir Horace Plunkett. 

(5) Dominion Autonomy as now pro- 
posed by Mr. Asquith. 

(6) Dominion Autonomy as advanced 
recently by Viscount Grey. 

(7) Cuban Independence, as hinted by 
Mr. De Valera. 

(8) Conference with the British Gov- 
ernment on the basis announced by Mr. 
Lloyd George, namely, (a) recognition 
of British sovereignty, (b) special treat- 
ment of northeast Ulster, and (c) strat- 
egic safeguards. 

(9) Reference to the League of Na- 
tions as suggested by Governor Cox in 
his Presidential campaign. 

Happily, there are signs that the 
irreconcilables are losing ground. Yet 
this is the moment selected for a second 
“Commission” to be started—this time 
to inquire into British rule in India. 
To-day—the 6th of December—I read in 
the New York Call the frankest state- 
ment that the aim is, in this latter case, 
to break up the British Empire. As an 
Englishman, I state frankly that I should 
not wish this “Empire” to continue five 
minutes, except as a means of safeguard- 
ing the happiness and promoting the 
more abundant life of the nations within 
it. But is the endeavor, from New York, 
to break up the British Empire by “in- 
quiring” into India and Ireland, and, I 
doubt not, Egypt, likely to foster friendly 
feelings within that Empire—Canada, 
for instance—towards the United States? 
Yet this was the ostensible, and I doubt 
not the sincere, aim of Mr. Villard and 
his friends. 

P. W. WILSON 


Experiences of a Near-East 


Relief Worker 


PART THREE 


Resident Foreigners Under the 
Bolshevik Government 


S soon as the revolutionary Govern- 

ment was established, I was re- 
quested by the American residents to 
enter into relations with it. I was well 
aware, although since April 28 I had no 
communication with Colonel Haskell, that 
it would be his wish, as well as that of 
the U. S. Government, that I should assist 
not only my own countrymen, but also 
all foreigners who were left without pro- 
tection. My first task was to hand in the 
list of all Americans in Baku, and for 
these, with one exception, I was at length 
able to secure permission to depart, 
though not without great difficulty and 
almost daily repeated applications. The 
one exception was Mr. T., a New York 
merchant on his way, for business pur- 
poses, to Persia. He was of Armenian 
origin, although this fact was not as- 
signed as a reason for his detention until 
my last interview with the Commissar 
of Foreign Affairs on the eve of my own 
departure. On that occasion, when I was 
being urged to remain in Baku, with 
many promises of advantage to our 
work, I took the opportunity of re- 
minding the Commissar that I had never 
asked any personal favor but that, on 
the point of leaving, I ventured to beg 
that Mr. T. should have his order of re- 
lease. This was finally conceded and, 
upon my arrival in Tiflis, I wrote to re- 
mind the Commissar of his undertaking. 
So far this promise has not been carried 
out, although I brought the matter to the 
knowledge of the Bolshevik representa- 
tive in Tiflis, who promised to do his ut- 
most. I had, however, been fortunate 
enough to assist in obtaining the release 
of Mr. C., the representative of the 
American Foreign Trade Corporation, 
who had been imprisoned as a British 
officer, and after the departure of the 
Swiss representative I had the opportu- 
nity of serving a few Swiss citizens in 
personal and business matters with the 
Government. 


The Plight of Prisoners 


One of the first acts of the Bolshevik 
Government was to imprison all the 
British and French officers and officials 
as well as those of the Polish Mission. 
To these were added some forty British 
officers and sailors who arrived from 
Tiflis a day or two after the Revolution 
had broken out on their way to man the 
fleet of Denikin, which had taken refuge 
at Enzeli, a Persian town on the Caspian 
Sea. The British prisoners, including 


the Vice-Consul, were sent to a separate 
prison at Beiylov. Although I made re- 
peated efforts to be allowed to see both 
the British and French prisoners, the 
permission was refused, at first on the 
plea that they had not yet been exam- 
ined. I was, however, allowed to supply 
them with food, underclothing, money, 
medicines, and such books as I was able 
to collect. I sent our doctor to disinfect 
the prison, a very necessary matter, but 
this was refused, as it was claimed that 
the prison authorities would see to it. In 
May I had more than one interview with 
Dr. Narimanov, the Commissar of For- 
eign Affairs, just arrived from Moscow, 
who finally referred me to the Commis- 
sariat of Justice, where I was told that a 
joint note with the Dutch and Swiss 
Consuls, the only European Consuls left, 
might carry some weight. Unfortunately 
these gentlemen were unable to be of 
use, as one of them had already been 
requested in language more than definite 
to confine his solicitude to his own coun- 
trymen. The Dutch Consul left Baku a 
few days later. I therefore accepted the 
sole responsibility and made the official 
written request. When I sent my secre- 
tary for an answer, he was told that in 
consequence of my intervention a Com- 
mission had been appointed to enquire 
into the condition of the prisoners, and 
that the result would be communicated 
to me. I received no communication, but 
I heard that certain changes to their 
advantage had been made, especially in 
regard to the attendants of the prisoners. 

On June 1 I was informed by the Com- 
missariat of Justice that the Revolution- 
ary Committee had refused my request 
to visit any of the prisoners. I again 
referred the matter to the Commissar of 
Foreign Affairs, again with no result. On 
June 11 I had an opportunity of pre- 
senting the matter to his assistant, the 
more urgently since I had heard that the 
British prisoners had been asking for 
me. He immediately assured me that in 
a day or two he would himself accompany 
me to the new and pleasant quarters in 
Nobel’s Gardens, to which they were 
about to be transferred. Days passed 
into weeks and the transfer did not take 
place, nor the promised visit. I was 
later told that Armenikent, an airy sub- 
urb, was to be their destination, but it 
was only during August that they were 
transferred, not into the country, as 
promised, but into a better house in 
the town. 

Late in the evening of July 8, when 
we were sadly watching from a distance 
the removal of our Commonwealth Child 
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Fund stores I received private informa- 
tion that the British Vice-Consul had 
been removed from his companions, pre- 
paratory to being shot next day. After 
a night of sleepless anxiety I went, at the 
earliest hour that the offices were opened, 
to the Commissariat of Foreign Affairs 
and entered a very strong protest. The 
assurance was given me that the execu- 
tion would not take place and that no 
harm should befall him. 

Private information having reached me 
that a British soldier was in hiding and 
afraid to show himself in uniform, I con- 
trived to supply him with food and cloth- 
ing. These were fetched after dark by a 
member of the German family who had 
sheltered him. I had the satisfaction of 
hearing from himself that he was thereby 
enabled to come out of hiding and to 
earn his bread. For two English ladies, 
one the wife of a prisoner, I obtained 
the promise, shortly before my departure, 
that they should have permission to 
leave. As the Georgian Representative 
had, in the meantime, been appointed to 
act on behalf of the English, I stood in 
no official relation to them and could do 
no more. 

During this time I had also provided 
for the French and Belgian prisoners, 
and after having the pleasure of seeing 
them released, early in July, I received 
the expression of their acknowledgments 
couched in graceful form. To the Polish 
prisoners also I was able to be of some 
service. 


We Prepare to Leave 


It was not until our Institutions had 
all been closed and our supplies taken 
away that we decided to leave Baku. 
On the eve of our departure I went to 
see the Commissar of Foreign Affairs 
to make a last effort to bring about the 
promised visit to the British prisoners, 
which was then arranged for the next 
day. His secretary was to accompany 
me and all restrictions were to be re- 
moved. As often before, I was strongly 


urged to remain in Baku, and also, 
as often before, the most emphatic 
assurances were given that all our 


property should be returned and our work 
proceed without interruption. As I 
knew that the property in question had 
already been distributed far and wide, I 
knew the value of these promises, though, 
as far as the Commissar was concerned, 
they were probably made in good faith. 
We parted cordially. 

After we had been turned into the 
street in May, Mrs. Spoer and I had 
taken refuge in the Children’s Day Home, 
of which at night we were the solitary 
occupants. I reached home that night 
after a long walk at about 11:30 p. m. 
On the threshold a revolver was presented 
to my forehead and I found our quarters 
in the possession of two armed men who 
had entered an hour earlier, Mrs. Spoer 


being alone. They were searching the 
premises, for what purpose they would 
not say; my arms, the usual excuse for 
a search, having already been taken 
away. They took possession of various 
papers, all the money we had, placed me 
under arrest, and took me off to the 
Headquarters of the Extraordinary Com- 
mission, leaving Mrs. Spoer in charge of 
a policeman. Happily for her, two women 
to whom she had had an opportunity of 
showing some kindness appeared upon 
the scene and remained with her, which 
proved a zreat consolation, as the two 
men shortly returned and spent the rest 
of the night in accomplishing their 
search. 


Arrested as a British Spy 


During the night I was brought to 
trial on the charge of communicating 
with the British authorities in Persia. 
A package of letters was produced in evi- 
dence, addressed to the American Lega- 
tion at Teheran, which had been found 
in my house where it was deposited for 
safety by the courier, who, arriving in 
Baku at the same time as the Bolsheviks, 
found himself unable to proceed to Per- 
sia. It was alleged as an inference 
from my solicitude for the British pris- 
oners that I was making use of my posi- 
tion to carry on communications with the 
British. The fact that our French and 
English friends were often at our house, 
where we had gladly afforded them such 
aid, moral and material, as was in our 
power, was construed into “political 
meetings,” and various letters and manu- 
scripts taken from our house—which they 
could not read—were submitted to me 
for explanation. Among these they tri- 
umphantly presented what they believed 
to be a political manuscript containing a 
secret code. I convinced them by the 
reading of various passages which they 
indicated that it was the sketch I had 
made of a Turkish Grammar. The 
tables of transliteration and of phonetic 
sounds they interpreted as definite evi- 
dence of the means by which the polit- 
ical communications for which they were 
looking were carried on. 

Meantime my house-was thoroughly 
searched, and even the luggage prepared 
for departure was opened; several hours 
were passed in examining its con- 
tents, each man making a large package 
of articles he fancied for himself. They 
then made an excellent supper from the 
provisions which kind friends had pre- 
pared for our journey, smoked my cig- 
arettes, rested themselves upon our beds, 
and at daybreak arrested Mrs. Spoer and 
brought her also—on foot—to the office 
of the Extraordinary Commission. She 
was reassured on reaching her place of 
detention, by hearing the sound of my 
habitual nervous cough, which showed 
that I was still living; for a very small 
proportion of those who enter the doors 


of the Extraordinary Commission are 
seen again. At a later hour our person- 
nel were arrested and were all separately 
interrogated. The questions specially 
addressed to one secretary who had 
worked with the British, and to another 
who had served in Persia, were all in- 
tended to elicit the admission that I was 
in communication with the British. 

Our release was brought about through 
the intervention of a very high official 
to whom the package of letters had been 
referred, and who ascertained that they 
were of a date prior to the Revolution, 
and had no concern with Bolshevik, or 
even political, affairs. This decision 
had already been reached when this 
same official was approached from an- 
other quarter by means of an incident 
which may not be forgotten. One of our 
refugee children had been in the habit, 
unknown to us, of sleeping in an empty 
class-room and had been a spectator of 
much that had occurred. He it was 
who had sent the women to the help of 
Mrs. Spoer and who, on seeing her car- 
ried off under police escort, had gone to 
inform our director of the refugee chil- 
dren, a capable and devoted employee, 
who at once informed the office personnel. 
They went to the Georgian representa- 
tive and the Persian and Swiss Consuls, 
and together they appealed to the Govern- 
ment, but the matter had already been 
settled. 

The Chief of the Extraordinary Com- 
mission, with many apologies, expressed 
his regrets for “the serious misunder- 
standing” which had placed me in so 
painful a situation. Our money and 
most of our papers were returned. I 
tried in vain next day, which was unfortu- 
nately Friday, when all Government Of- 
fices are closed, to get into touch with the 
Commissar of Foreign Affairs in order 
to insist upon the fulfillment of the prom- 
ise that I should visit the British pris- 
oners. We were advised not to delay 
our departure, as all special arrange- 
ments had been made for what, at the 
best, proved to be a very difficult and 
tedious journey. We left next day. 

In conversation with a member of the 
Revolutionary Committee, I ventured, on 
one occasion, to carry the war into the 
enemy’s camp. “We Americans,” I said, 
“are the true Bolsheviks. We too desire 
one standard for all, but we wish to level 
up, you to level down. We want every- 
one to have the best, you reduce every- 
thing to its lowest denominator. You 
oblige everyone to travel third class.” 
My hearer tapped his forehead in a dep- 
recatory manner, and turning to my sec- 
retary, said, “All this is just philoso- 
phy.” The phrase seemed to be the final 
verdict upon our methods. I might have 
retorted, “By their fruits ye shall know 
them.” 

H. H. SPorr, 
District Commander in the 
Near-East Relief 
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Correspondence 


Sabbatarianism Unlike 
Prohibition 


To the Editors of THE WEEKLY REVIEW: 

Almost from the shadows of the trees 
under which the Anti-Saloon League was 
born, may I not allay your fear that 
there is likely to be any parallel in the 
growths of the Prohibition and the Sab- 
batarian movements? Half a century ago, 
Wendell Phillips, one of the earliest cru- 
saders against “intemperance”—as it was 
then called—said that “no man has lived 
forty years who has not seen his pathway 
of life marked by the graves of some 
that he loved most, from whose promise 
he augured most, whose careers were to 
be the brightest, who have not fallen at 
his side, victims of this sin.” It was 
this experience, touching more and more 
lives, that gave Prohibition its real 
strength. 

But the new use of Sunday to which 
we have slowly drifted, is due to an expe- 
rience almost as deep and pervasive. Men 
have somehow come to feel that the 
problems of life can be met as sanely and 
death as serenely by doing very much 
what they like of a Sunday. Fathers, 
whose views are quite your own, were 
unwilling to stake their sons against the 
saloon. The same fathers are not at all 
insistent about Sunday School. Some of 
them take their sons golfing. 

RALPH CURTIS RINGWALT 

Mount Vernon, Ohio, December 7 


Legislative Reliefs for 
Farmers 


To the Editors of THE WEEKLY REVIEW: 
Among the proposed legislative reliefs 
for the impoverished farmers, one that 
appears to meet with their approval is 
the proposed prohibition, by means of 
taxation, of trading in futures. Leaving 
aside the question of the right of the 
Government to take this course, although 
I believe such interference with business 
to be contrary to the spirit if not the 
letter of the Constitution, how would 
this affect the proposed beneficiaries? 
As everyone knows, or ought to know, 
selling futures is a form of insurance of 
the grain handlers. When a great mill- 
ing company purchases a large quantity 
of grain it sells an equal amount for de- 
livery, say six months in the future. By 
this means it is protected against fluctu- 
ations in the price of grain, for if it sells 
and covers at the same time the loss or 
gain of one transaction is offset by that 
of the other. Thus only commercial 
profit is taken by the company, and the 
speculative risk is passed on to a spe- 
cialized class of risk-takers, who, because 
of pooled interests and special knowledge 


of the market, are far better able to bear 
it. 

The proposed law would throw the risk 
back on the grain handler, who, in turn, 
would pass the buck to the farmer. In 
other words, instead of receiving the 
money for his product immediately after 
the harvest the farmer would be forced to 
bear the risk of carrying it until it was 
needed. Or if, as seems probable, he 
could not do this, he would have to ac- 
cept a much smaller price than at pres- 
ent because of the risk taken by the pur- 
chaser. 

That the present condition of the grain 
market is not due to gambling in futures 
is proved conclusively by the fact that 
the markets for other commodities, such 
as raw rubber, silk, leather, etc., which 
are not traded in on the exchanges in this 
country, have suffered a far more marked 
depression. 

ALDEN R. HATCH 

Woodmere, Long Island, December 3 


A Possible Way Out 


To the Editors of THE WEEKLY REVIEW: 
Two features of the current meeting 
of the League of Nations stand out above 
all others, the first of which is the drastic 
stripping of the League of practically all 
its trappings as a super-government. In 
its answer to the question put by the 
Swiss delegation whether the people of 
Vorarlberg, a district of Austria, could 
be received into the Swiss Federation 
consistently with Article X of the Cove- 
nant, if the rest of Austria were to unite 
with Germany, a commission of the As- 
sembly, in returning the obvious answer, 
declared further that all that Article X 
did was to “condemn” external aggres- 
sion on the territorial integrity and po- 
litical independence of members of the 
League. Regarded as an exercise in doc- 
umentary interpretation, a more mislead- 
ing statement would be difficult to imag- 
ine, but treated as an indication of the 
developing spirit of the League, it is 
most significant. For it demonstrates 
just the extent to which the forty-one 
members of the League consent to be 
bound by Article X—they own them- 
selves bound to feel morally indignant 
at its violation and to make no bones 
about saying so, but nothing more. The 
formal elimination of Article X from the 
Covenant should now be easy; it will 
have hardly more importance than the 
removal of so much cluttering débris. 
The second outstanding result of the 
meeting of the League is designated by 
this same episode, since in answering 
any question at all regarding Article X, 
the Assembly was clearly trespassing 
upon the jurisdiction of the Council. 
From beginning to end, in fact, the As- 
sembly has overshadowed the Council, 
and with decisive results, one can but 
believe, for the future development of 


the League. The league of nations which 
Mr. Wilson sketched in his address to 
the Senate of January 22, 1917, was to 
be based on the principle of the equality 
of states. The League which is set up 
by the Treaty of Versailles was planned 
to pivot upon a Council of nine states in 
which five named Great Powers should, 
for an indefinite period, have the direct- 
ing voice—in other words, was meant to 
establish something approaching an 
hegemony of these Powers. Nor was this 
altogether unjustifiable, considering the 
part which the League was expected to 
have in the enforcement of the Peace 
Treaty. But now through the Assembly 
of the League, representing all member 
states equally, it has been made plain so 
that all who will may read, that the great 
majority of these members will not tol- 
erate the idea of hegemony, and that, 
furthermore, they do not regard the 
proper functioning of the League as 
compatible with its acting as the enforc- 
ing agent of the Peace Treaty. Both 
the European neutrals in the late war 
and the Latin American states generally 
are unmistakably of the opinion that, if 
the League is to survive, it must be 
speedily cleared of its hybrid character. 


The question inevitably arises whether 
these results may not point a way to the 
solution of our own doubts and difficul- 
ties with respect to the League. The 
American people certainly have no great 
enthusiasm for the Peace Treaty. Far 
less have they any enthusiasm for hege- 
mony outside of environing regions, 
where it is an unpleasant duty which 
they owe to their own security. And 
such being the case, why should not the 
United States enter the League on this 
basis: namely, by accepting membership 
in the Assembly and declining the seat 
proffered it in the Council? Should we 
do this, the already apparent moral pre- 
ponderance of the more numerous body 
would become overwhelming, and with 
that assured the further transformation 
of the League should be a comparatively 
easy matter. 


Thus, for one thing, the Council would 
become elective; in other words, simply 
a standing committee of the Assembly. 
Again, it is in the Assembly, at its pres- 
ent meeting, that the principle that de- 
cisions of the League are purely recom- 
mendatory, and therefore not binding on 
the member states to any degree until 
they have been ratified by them, has been 
thrust forward, in flat contradiction of 
the conclusion announced at the Council 
meeting at San Sebastian last August. 
Finally, it is in the Assembly that the 
Root-Phillimore plan for a court of in- 
ternational justice with compulsory ju- 
risdiction within a defined sphere has 
been received with distinctly the greater 
favor. The Council, or the Powers there- 
in predominant, are not unnaturally 
jealous of a body the establishment of 
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which might mean a radical curtailment 
of the prerogatives of hegemony. 

In short, there may already be seen to 
be emerging in the shadow of the exist- 
ing League of Nations an association of 
states answering far better to the nor- 
mal stresses and strains of international 
relationship, as these reveal themselves 
in the recorded usages of nations. This 
new League would rest upon the prin- 
ciple of the equality of states. It would 
be furnished with a permanently sitting, 
always accessible organ of conference 
and conciliation, with a body representa- 
tive of all states equally for legislation, 
and with a court. The determinations 
of the two former bodies would be only 
recommendatory, their basis being polit- 
ical expediency. The decisions of the 
court, however, being grounded on prin- 
ciples which have been agreed upon be- 
forehand and which therefore may be 
regarded as representing the moral con- 
sensus of civilized states, should even- 
tually be made obligatory. Lastly, the 
executive power would rest in theory, 
where in fact it must always rest—at 
least, until we are ready to go in 
for genuine internationalism—with the 
member states, by them to be wielded in 
conformity with their several constitu- 
tions. Such a League would give free 
play to the forces of international co- 
operation and still leave the free nations 
the units of civilization and progress. It 
would not attempt the impossible. 

EDWARD S. CORWIN 

Princeton, N. J., December 13 


The Republicans’ Oppor- 
tunity in the South 


To the Editors of THE WEEKLY REVIEW: 

One of the first problems that face 
the new Republican Administration is the 
question of what policy are the Repub- 
licans going to employ toward the Solid 
South, which is beginning to crumble. 
The South, to-day, stands ready to adopt 
the two-party system of government pro- 
vided it can trust both parties to leave 
to it the working out of the negro prob- 
lem. The South has come to the final 
realization that the disadvantages of the 
one-party system far outweigh its ad- 
vantages. The outstanding weakness of 
the one-party system is that it tends to 
build up among its citizens a spirit of 
irresponsibility and carelessness in polit- 
ical life. In the South it is simply the 
question of voting the Democratic ticket 
every year no matter who are the candi- 
dates or what are the issues. If their 
party platforms are away from the prin- 
ciples which they personally believe in, 
nevertheless there is no alternative left 
to them, but to vote for their party 
whether it is right or wrong, or not to 
vote at all. 

The South holds to the very principles 
and ideals which have made the United 


States the envy of the world. The South- 
erners are conservative and, above all 
else, extremely American. Foreign alli- 
ances and entanglements are as distaste- 
ful to them as was once the idea of a 
strong central government. In fact, if 
the South is given a chance through the: 
agency of the Republican party, she will 
become the leader in the development of 
a stronger spirit of loyalty and devotion 
to American institutions of government. 
She played no small and insignificant part 
in the building of the United States, and 
to-day we need the services of just such 
men as she gave us in Washington, Jef- 
ferson, Madison, and Jackson. 

It is not the South’s fault altogether 
that she is under the domination of a re- 
actionary and unprogressive group of 
leaders, for these Democratic politicians, 
in order to keep their control and power, 
are making use of the same old argu- 
ments and practices which they employed 
after the frightful reconstruction days, 
and which consist mainly in holding over 
the voters the danger of negro rule if 
the South goes Republican. Perhaps 
they might be right if the same ideas 
and beliefs were now dominant in the 
Republican party, but the Republican 
party of 1920 is far different from the 
party that failed the South in its hour 
of need. If the Republican party has 
more or less progressiveness in it, which 
I sincerely hope it has, there is no reason 
why within the next two years it can 
not prove to the South that the South’s 
best interests lie in the Republican 
party. 

F, F. CRABBE 

Amherst, Mass., December 9 


The Official Vote 


NUSUAL attention will be given this 
year to the complete and final fig- 
ures of the vote in the recent election. 
How the women voted, in so far as that 
question can be solved; what the “pro- 
test”? vote amounted to, how it was di- 
vided, and how it compares with the reg- 
istered protests of other years; the 
disparities between the vote for national 
and for local candidates on the same 
ticket—all these will be matters for analy- 
sis and speculation for months to come. 
Rarely is it possible to complete the 
compilation of the vote of the whole 
nation in a Presidential year before the 
first week in February. In certain radi- 
cal circles a lively suspicion exists that 
this delay is due to dark and sinister 
designs on the part of the capitalists. 
But the real explanation is simpler. The 
figures for each State are not “official” 
until finally passed upon by the State 
Board of Canvassers, and the meeting 
days of these boards are spread over 
a considerable range of time. Contests 
may cause further delays. When, there- 
fore, the perspicacious reader at any time 








before the end of January comes across 
a table purporting to be the complete 
official vote of the nation, he is war- 
ranted in viewing it with some doubt. 

Sworn returns from each State of the 
vote for each of the Presidential electors 
are required to be sent to the Secretary 
of State at Washington, and when re- 
ceived are printed as advertisements in 
one of the Washington daily newspapers. 
But these returns, slow in arriving and 
limited to the Presidential electors, are 
not generally made use of by compilers. 
It is private enterprise that compiles the 
vote, collecting it from the various State 
capitals. The almanacs, a_ national 
weekly, and three or four daily news- 
papers compete in the service. It is a 
task, and a vexatious one, for though 
most of the States print or mimeograph 
the results in bulletin or pamphlet form, 
the compilers for the almanacs and the 
press can not wait for these issues, but 
must get their figures as soon as they 
are officially passed upon, and from offi- 
cials not always urbane or accommo- 
dating. 

The element of error is always pres- 
ent. It is a fact, however absurd it may 
seem, that no two of these compilations 
ever agree in all particulars. There are 
several causes for these discrepancies. 
Usually, the highest vote for an elector 
is taken as the vote for the candidate 
represented; but this method is not in- 
variable, as sometimes the average vote 
is taken. Scattering votes are sometimes 
recorded and sometimes ignored. Cleri- 
cal errors in transcribing have been 
known to occur, and printers’ errors, in 
spite of the utmost scrutiny by proof- 
readers and editorial compilers, have 
followed. 

The impatient seeker for full and ex- 
act information, distrusting the usual 
compilations because of their discrepan- 
cies, and thinking also to save time, may 
of course start out on an independent 
compilation of his own. He may write 
to each of the Secretaries of State for 
the figures. Some of them will reply and 
some will not. He will get some figures 
which are official but incomplete, some 
others which are complete but unofficial, 
and some others of varying degrees of 
completeness and finality. Along about 
July or August he will conclude that 
he has ventured upon a futile task, and 
that the best thing for him to do is to 
make choice among the compilations 
already on the market. Are they not all 
warranted to be official? Unquestion- 
ably; and allowing for infirmities of the 
computing and recording facilities, they 
are what they purport to be. If we had 
a Federal returning board to set its seal 
on at least the figures for President, Rep- 
resentatives, and Senators, we should 
have a supreme authority; in its absence 
the official vote is for each of us the one 
compiled by the authority in whose ac- 
curacy we have the most faith. 
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New Books and Old 


Books of the Week 


By Reginald 





Tue CREAM OF CurRIOsITY. 
L. Hine. Dutton. 
Essays founded upon old manu- 
scripts of historical and literary in- 
terest; a delightful book of genu- 
ine substance and antiquarian 
charm. 
Tue Diary or A JourNAistT. By Sir 
Henry Lucy. Dutton. 


By “Toby, M. P.” of Punch. 
THe CrookeD AND NARROW STREETS OF 


Boston, 1630-1822. By Annie Haven 
Thwing. Marshall Jones. 











HE most seductive book which I have 

seen this week is “The Cream of Cu- 
riosity” (Dutton), by Reginald L. Hine. 
Mr. Hine is a collector of historical and 
literary manuscripts of the seventeenth, 
eighteenth, and nineteenth centuries, and 
in this volume has shared some of his 
discoveries. There is a little-known ac- 
count of Sir Thomas More, some letters 
by the family of Robert Heath, Lord 
Chief Justice under Charles I, the pocket 
book of that luckless and romantic per- 
sonage, the Duke of Monmouth, the Jour- 
nal of Isaaco, a West African of the 
Mandingo tribe, known to Mungo Park, 
a chapter on fly-leaves and marginal 
notes, and a dozen other agreeable frag- 
ments. Unfortunately, it is impossible 
for me to write a review of the book, 
because I have found it so interesting 
that I am reading it carefully from be- 
ginning to end. That is fatal to book- 
reviewing. Many a good notice can be 
written if you do not go beyond the 
jacket, or at any rate the title-page and 
table of contents. But books with real 
stuff in them play the deuce with the 
writing of reviews. 


A fine plot for a movie drama is at 
my right hand, and in giving it away to 
The Weekly Review I am not only for- 
feiting the price of two pairs of shoes— 
which I am told is about the dramatist’s 
share of the tens of thousands of dollars 
made by a successful film—but losing 
the chance to see my name on the title- 
film itself, after all the actors, mana- 
gers, producers, art directors, caption 
writers, and chief photographers have 
been honored, in larger letters. It would 
be called “Stealing the Royal Crown; or, 
The Crime of Colonel Blood.” The first 
caption would read: “In the time of the 
‘Merry Monarch,’ when England’s Court 
was gay: Charles II, King of England, 
Percy Vansittart,” and then a close-up 
of Charles, and perhaps, hovering dis- 
creetly in the background (for this is 
to be a moral film, for family consump- 


tion), Nell Gwyn or the Countess of Cas- 
tlemaine. And then—but I am not going 
to write the scenario here. The material 


is all to be found in “The Jewel House’’- 


(Doran), an entertaining book by Major- 
General Sir George Younghusband, 
Keeper of the Jewel House in the Tower 
of London, and so custodian of the re- 
galia of England. A number of years 
ago—fifteen or twenty, it may be— 
somebody described the attempt of Colo- 
nel Blood to steal the Crown of England, 
and made an article out of it for Harper’s 
Magazine, I think. There was a memo- 
rable picture of the fight for the Crown, 
by Howard Pyle. But now Sir George 
Younghusband has done it again, and it 
seems as if everyone, from Colonel Blood 
on that May morning in 1671, down to 
the author of “The Jewel House,” had 
kept a moving-picture scenario in mind. 
Think of Charles II and his Court, and 
of the Tower itself! Think of the Crown 
and the jewels, of which some very good 
“close-ups” are given in color, by the 
way, in the present book. It is not the 
same Crown which was stolen, but it will 
serve. Think of old Talbot Edwards, the 
Assistant Keeper, who was so rudely 
knocked on the head, and almost killed. 
He is the pathetic and good old man, 
dear to melodrama. And Blood’s dis- 
guise as a parson, always a subject of 
mystery and mirth, is a rascal in the garb 
of an holy man! And the pretended 
match-making between Blood’s nephew 
and Edwards’ daughter—there is the 
love-interest for you! ‘Muriel Edwards” 
—I have supplied the “Muriel”—Sir 
George Younghusband does not say, ““Mu- 
riel Edwards, the golden-haired beauty 
of England’s grim old dungeon’’—there 
I go writing captions again! There was 
the scene when they knocked out old 
Mr. Edwards with a mallet, grabbed the 
Crown, and began to file the Sceptre in 
two, so as to get it in a bag! And 
then—the orchestra is playing furiously 
now—here comes the incredible touch, 
the thing which makes you say: “Oh, 
this never happened anywhere except in 
a Broadway picture palace!” History 
puts a heavy strain upon our credibility 
at this point and sends home to London, 
to the Tower, to the home of his father, 
young Edwards—a soldier on sudden and 
unexpected leave from Flanders! (He 
must be made a cousin—for Muriel’s 
sake). And the fight and pursuit and 
the cries of “Treason!” and “Murder!” 
and the racing and chasing over the ram- 
parts and battlements, and the fights 
with sentries, and the confusion of honest 
men with thieves, and the Crown rolling 
in the dust, and its recovery, and the 
capture of the villains! And the incred- 
ible and amusing final scene, when Colo- 
nel Blood is brought up for judgment 
before the King himself, who roars with 
laughter and gives him a pension of £500 
a year! “And, Robert Browning, you 
writer of plays... .” 





The charm of James Stephens’s “Irish 
Fairy Tales” (Macmillan) is the same 
odd humor which filled his “The Crock 
of Gold.” Children may enjoy it, but, 
like Arthur Rackham’s exquisite illus- 
trations, it will be fully appreciated only 
by more sophisticated readers. The 
Abbot Finnian besieges a pagan poten- 
tate, one Tuan, and actually goes on a 
hunger-strike on Tuan’s castle steps, in 
order to gain admission, and bring the 
true Faith to the pagan. Later they talk 
together : 

“He was one who loved God and Ire- 
land, and to the person who could in- 
struct him in these great themes he gave 
all the interest of his mind and the sym- 
pathy of his heart. 

“Tt is a wonder you tell me, my be- 
loved,’ he said. ‘And now you must tell 
me more.’ 

“*What must I tell?’ asked Tuan re- 
signedly. 

“*Tell me of the beginning of time in 
Ireland, and of the bearing of Partholon, 
the son of Noah’s son.’ 

“‘T have almost forgotten him,’ said 
Tuan. ‘A greatly bearded, greatly shoul- 
dered man he was. A man of sweet deeds 
and sweet ways.’ 

“ ‘Continue, my love,’ said Finnian.” 

The short run, in this city, of “The 
Young Visiters” as a play will be a mat- 
ter for regret to thousands who were 
amused by the book, and had not learned 
what a hilarious play had been made 
from it. It will return, let us hope. The 
scenery, the costumes, and the acting— 
of an excellent company—were extraor- 
dinarily faithful to the spirit of a book 
written (or, in deference to skeptics, 
supposed to be written) by a nine-year- 
old girl. It does not matter what your 
theories may have been about the au- 
thorship of “The Young Visiters”; you 
could enjoy the play, if you can enjoy 
fun and nonsense at all. The dramatic 
version adopted every suggestion and 
was faithful to every detail of the story. 
“Here, here, muttered a stray lady in 
the crowd,” is a line from the chapter 
describing the wedding—and the authors 
of the play have provided the stray lady 
and her mutterings, and most amusing 
she is with her plate of ice cream and 
her spoon. The Prince of Wales in the 
“levie” at Buckingham Palace is the most 
engaging stage figure I have seen since 
Captain Hook in “Peter Pan.” The play 
can not, of course, rival the beauty and 
poetry of “Peter Pan,” although it does 
strongly remind a spectator of the ball 
scene in Barrie’s “A Kiss for Cinder- 
ella.” (This resemblance may give more 
ammunition to the die-hards who still 
believe that Barrie wrote “The Young 
Visiters.”) It is in a class by itself— 
the greatest riot of pure nonsense it has 
ever been my good luck to see in a the- 
atre. 

EDMUND LESTER PEARSON 
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Book Reviews 


One of the Best American 
Autobiographies 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF ANDREW CARNEGIE. Boston: 

Houghton Mifflin Company. 

HE Scot is at his best (Dr. Johnson 

would probably say at his worst) 
when he expatriates himself. He inter- 
penetrates other races in a way that the 
Teuton in his palmiest day could never 
equal. Yet he does not lose himself in 
the process. He is never more a Scot 
than when apparently not a Scot at all. 
Such was William Murray, who in the 
eighteenth century left Perthshire to be- 
come Lord Mansfield and to endow the 
world with that magnificent instrument 
of exchange, the law merchant; and such 
was Andrew Carnegie, who in the nine- 
teenth abandoned Dunfermline to create 
the steel industry in America. How 
equal in achievement were these two, 
though so different in bent and oppor- 
tunity. 

The general reader will find this the 
best American autobiography since 1885, 
when General Grant’s Memoirs were pub- 
lished. Carnegie was as successful in 
one way as Grant was in another. He 
was as much a man of destiny. Industry 
no less than war requires dominating 
minds, actuated by tremendous will 
power. In this respect Grant and Car- 
negie are alike. They differ in the fact 
that Grant was by temperament disposed 
to wait for opportunity, Carnegie to 
make it. Yet they were equally quick in 
recognizing it when they saw it, and in 
making the most of it. And each knew 
himself as well as his opportunity. 

Carnegie was hard-headed, yet senti- 
mental, shrewd, yet naive. Time and 
again this is indicated by the very style 
of the work before us. At one moment 
it is succinctly logical and expressive of 
the stern and immutable facts of reality, 
at the next it is almost touchingly sym- 
pathetic. The facility with which he 
sloughs off one mental atmosphere for 
another is at times almost bewildering. 

One of the chief enjoyments of his 
childhood was the keeping of pigeons and 
rabbits, and in speaking of it he says: 

My first business venture was securing my 
companions services tor a season as an em- 
ployer, the compensation being that the young 
rabbits, when they came, should be named after 
them. The Saturday holiday was generally 
spent by my flock in gathering food for the 
rabbits. My conscience reproves me to-day, 
looking back, when I think of the hard bargain 
I drove with my young playmates, many of 
whom were content to gather dandelions and 
clover for a whole season with me, conditioned 
upon this unique reward—the poorest return 
ever made to labor. Alas! What else had I to 
offer them! Not a penny. I treasure the re- 


membrance of this plan as the earliest evidence 
of organizing power upon the development of 
which my material success in life has hung— 
a success not to be attributed to what I have 


known or done myself, but to the faculty of 
knowing and choosing others who did know 
better than myself. I did not understand steam 
machinery, but I tried to understand that much 
more complicated piece of mechanism—man. 


These few words perfectly symbolize 
the whole life of the man. A born ex- 
ploiter, quick in detecting opportunities, 
masterful in subordinating others to his 
ends, shrewd in self-knowledge and naive 
in self-expression, and scattering lar- 
gesses on a stupendous scale, he was one 
of the most extraordinary and contra- 
dictory characters of modern times. Yet 
the pattern of his life was not compli- 
cated. We are not mystified by any 
subtle fusing of the elements composing 
it, but are merely startled by its juxta- 
positions of color. 

Indeed, it was as simple a life at the 
end as at the beginning. Carnegie was 
inured to want, he rose to great affluence, 
became a master-builder of industry, fos- 
tered knowledge, had academic honors 
thrust upon him, possessed the confidence 
of renowned statesmen, and was on 
terms of closest intimacy with the most 
elegant and scholarly minds, yet with 
him the child was incontestibly father to 
the man. He had the child’s haunting 
and delightful sense of the past, the 
child’s confident dreams of the future, 
the child’s elation in achievement. His 
motives appear always to have been di- 
rect and sincere, though the magnitude 
of the scale on which he operated may 
have caused some of his contemporaries 
to overlook the fact. And the buoyant 
dreams of youth, in which cynicism has 
no place and impossibility is taboo, were 
his to the last moment in penning this 
autobiography. 

The time and place of his birth were 
propitious. He entered life at Dunferm- 
line, in 1835, the year of Cobbett’s death 
and of the beginning of Cobden’s career 
as a pamphleteer. The Reform Bill had 
been passed five years before, and the 
Corn Laws were to be repealed eleven 
years later. Railroad construction had 
just begun: it is estimated that in the 
twelve years ending with 1845, when the 
“boom” reached its height, £64,000,- 
000 entered this field. In 1838 the 
People’s Charter was formally promul- 
gated. It was a period, too, of indus- 
trial gestation. Momentous changes 
impending in politics, in industry, in the 
social texture of the race. 

And Dumfermline evoked memories of 
a great past, of a kind to kindle youthful 
imagination and raise in ardent minds 
a spirit of emulation. Here one could 
see the noble twelfth-century Abbey, con- 
taining the tomb of the Bruce, close 
quartered with all that is mortal of many 
another of royal lineage. In his old age 

Carnegie exclaims, “Fortunate indeed, 
the child who first sees light in that ro- 
mantic town.” 

We have Carnegie’s own word for it 
that he was born “of poor but honest 





parents of good kith and kin.” His 
father, William Carnegie, was a damask 
weaver, the son of Andrew Carnegie. 
The grandfather was well known for his 
wit and humor, his genial nature, and 
irrepressible spirits. The grandson re- 
lates that he resembled him in appear- 
ance and thinks that he must have ac- 
quired his optimistic nature from him as 
well. His maternal grandfather was 
Thomas Morrison, a friend of William 
Cobbett, a contributor to his “Register,” 
and in constant correspondence with him. 
Grandfather Morrison was a born ora- 
tor, a keen politician, and the head of 
the advanced wing of the radical party 
in the district—a position which his son, 
Baillie Morrison, occupied as his suc- 
cessor. It is not to be wondered at that, 
nursed amid such surroundings, Andrew 
developed into a violent young Republi- 
can whose motto was “death to privi- 
lege.” “At that time,” he says, “I did 
not know what privilege meant, but my 
father did.” : 

The boy was fed on Wallace. Every- 
thing heroic centred, of course, in him. 
Sad was the day when a wicked big boy 
at school told Carnegie that England was 
larger than Scotland. He went to his 
uncle, who had the remedy. “Not at all, 
Naig; if Scotland were rolled out flat as 
England, Scotland would be the larger, 
but would you have the Highlands rolled 
down?” 

But, alas! power machinery dealt a 
deathblow to his father’s business, and 
the family decided to emigrate to Amer- 
ica and settle in Pittsburgh, where two of 
Mrs. Carnegie’s sisters were located, the 
boy being then in his thirteenth year. 

Then began one of the most marvelous 
industrial careers in the annals of the 
race. Professor Van Dyke, who ar- 
ranged Mr. Carnegie’s notes for publi- 
cation, scarcely exaggerates when he 
says, “Nothing stranger ever came out 
of the ‘Arabian Nights’ than the story 
of this poor Scotch boy.” Beginning as 
a bobbin boy at a dollar and twenty cents 
a week, he soon became a telegraph mes- 
senger boy. By watching the operator 
he acquired the art of telegraphy. A 
little later, he made the acquaintance of 
Thomas A. Scott, who had come to Pitts- 
burgh as superintendent of that division 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad, and who 
made him his clerk and telegraph opera- 
tor at a salary of thirty-five dollars a 
month. 

One morning Carnegie reached the 
office and learned that a serious accident 
had tied up the train service on the whole 
line. Scott was nowhere to be found. 
Finally, Carnegie could not resist the 
temptation to plunge in, take responsi- 
bility, give train orders, and set matters 
going. He knew it was dismissal; dis- 
grace, perhaps criminal punishment, if he 
erred. But he knew he could succeed, 
and he did. Scott, when he returned and 
Carnegie explained the situation to him, 
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said not a word. He was afraid to ap- 


prove, but would not censure. Carnegie 
never spoke to anyone about what he had 
lone, and hoped no one knew it. Later, 
however, he learned that the following 
conversation took place between Scott 
and one of his associates: 

“Do you know what that little white-haired 
Scotch devil of mine did?” 

“No.” 

“I’m blamed if he didn’t run every train on 
the division in my name without the slightest 
authority.” ; 

“And did he do it all right?” 

“Oh, yes, all right.” 

If a lad of that description, set down in 
Pittsburgh in the year 1848, failed to 
become a multi-millionaire, the failure 
would be more astonishing than the suc- 
cess that Carnegie actually achieved. 

In 1859, when he was twenty-four 
years old, Scott, who was then vice-presi- 
dent of the Pennsylvania, asked him if 
he thought he could manage the Pitts- 
burgh Division. “I was at an age when 
I thought I could manage anything. I 
knew nothing that I would not attempt.” 
The position was given him at a salary 
of sixty-five dollars a month. When the 
Civil War broke out, Scott was appointed 
Assistant Secretary of War in charge of 
the Transportation Department. and Car- 
negie was promptly called to Washington 
to act as his assistant. 

During the Civil War the price of iron 
went up to about $130 a ton and the 
product was hard to get at that money. 
This state of affairs led Carnegie in 1864 
to organize a rail-making concern at 
Pittsburgh, followed by the Pittsburgh 
Locomotive Works in 1866—in 1906 the 
one-hundred-dollar shares of the latter 
sold for three thousand dollars. In 1862 
he formed a bridge-making company, 
which a year later became known as the 
Keystone Bridge Company. 
barked in the manufacture of iron. When 
oil was discovered he bought, in conjunc- 
tion with a friend, a tract of land for 
forty thousand dollars, which proved to 
be a fine investment. Up to 1865 he re- 
tained his connection with the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad. A sleeping-car business 
in which he was interested was eventu- 
ally merged in the Pullman Company, in 
which he became, for a time, the largest 
stockholder. What a record for a man in 
his late twenties and early thirties! 

Carnegie says that no longer ago than 
1870 chemistry was almost an unknown 
agent in connection with the manufac- 
ture of pig iron in the United States. 
The blast-furnace manager was a veri- 
table quack doctor. Carnegie had 
watched the growth of the Bessemer 
process in Great Britain, and in 1873 he 
created the Edgar Thomson Steel Works 
at Pittsburgh. He was now in the flood- 
tide of his amazing prosperity, and here 
we will leave him. His own summation 
is the best that could be made: 


Up to this time I had the reputation in busi- 


Soon he em- - 


ness of being a bold, fearless, and perhaps a 
somewhat reckless young man. Our opera- 
tions had been extensive, our growth rapid and, 
although still young, I had been handling mil- 
lions. My own career was thought by the 
elderly ones of Pittsburgh to have been more 
brilliant than substantial. I know of an ex- 
perienced one who declared that if “Andrew 
Carnegie’s brains did not carry through his 
luck would.” But | think nothing could be 
farther from the truth than the estimate thus 
suggested. I am sure that any competent judge 
would be surprised to’ find how little I ever 
risked for myself or my partners. When I 
did big things, some large corporation like the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company was behind 
me and the responsible party. My supply of 
Scotch caution never has been small; but I 
was apparently something of a dare-devil now 
and then to the manufacturing fathers of Pitts- 
burgh. They were old and I was young, which 
made all the difference. 


Carlyle says that for one man who can 
stand prosperity there are a hundred 
that will stand adversity. But Carnegie 
could stand both. His enduring fame 
will probably be that of a servitor of 
knowledge, of which he was genuinely 
enamored. As Carlyle again says, the 
true university of these days is a collec- 
tion of books; and Carnegie has devoted 
the bulk of his wealth to scattering such 
collections over the face of the earth. 


Two Books About Venizelos 


VENIZELOos. By Herbert Adams Gibbons. With 


illustrations. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Company. 

Tue Victory oF VENIZELOS. By Vincent J. 
Seligman. London: George Allen & Un- 


win, Limited 


" HEN an oak is fallen everybody 

turns his axe on it.” This is an 
old Greek adage which fits very well with 
the case of the New Greek statesman. 
No sooner were the unexpected results of 
the Greek election flashed round the world 
than wise critics began to turn up their 
noses and assert emphatically: “We 
knew it! Another tyrant is gone. He 
was too oppressive of the unfortunate 
Turks, and now nemesis has descended on 
him.” Under the circumstances books 
written about him may sound out of date 
and out of taste. The public, which is 
fed up with the name of Venizelos, may 
have felt a certain relief for the change 
and, like the high-school girl who de- 
tested history because she believed in let- 
ting bygones be bygones, may shirk any 
further light on the life of this man. Yet 
he has managed to command the world’s 
attention from the days when,.fresh from 
the University, he set out to liberate 
Crete in defiance of Turkey and the Eu- 
ropean Powers until yesterday when, 
after thirty-four years of storms upon 
kings and courts and nations, he man- 
aged to bring about the realization of 
his dream, which has also been the dream 
of his people for almost five centuries: 
the union of the Hellenic race into one 
free state conscious of its past and mas- 
ter of its future. 








The truth of the matter is that Veni- 


zelos is still living and that he is still the 


leader of the strongest party of New 
Greece, opposed by a conglomerate of 
other political parties united solely for 
the reason of keeping his party in the 
minority. He is likely, therefore, to con- 
tinue his life of activity to the annoy- 
ance of those who like to close his his- 
tory, and literature about him will be 
welcomed by truth-seeking students of 
contemporary politics. 

Mr. Gibbons’ book is the most success- 
ful attempt to give a complete and pro- 
portioned account of Venizelos’ life. It 
is unfortunate that an otherwise well- 
conceived and successfully executed work 
should be marred by a few rather strik- 
ing blunders. In the text the name of 
Venizelos’ father is given three times as 
Georgios instead of Kyriakos. Yet the 
right name is mentioned in the inscrip- 
tion posted on the house where Veni- 
zelos was born, which the writer trans- 
lates under the illustration across page 
four. The Greek nickname for the Cre- 
tan Barefoot party, which Venizelos led, 
is given on page sixteen as Lv7é4yro, in- 
stead of =Zvxdé/vr; and on page ninety- 
five the Moslem population of Greece is 
spoken of where obviously the Moslem 
population of Crete is meant. More in- 
excusable is the error on page two hun- 
dred and ninety-five, where the names 
Agathangelos and Photios, proper names 
of Greek bishops, are given as names of 
dioceses. In discussing the thorny lan- 
guage question, Mr. Gibbons states that 
“Venizelos decided for the Kathare- 
vusists. By constitutional enactment the 
Bible in modern dialects is forbidden in 
Greece, and the Ministry of Public Edu- 
cation adopted a programme to satisfy 
the demands of the purists.” As a matter 
of fact, Venizelos was forced by the pur- 
ists in the first years of his political 
career in Athens to allow the passing of 
a law recognizing the puristic “as the 
official language.”’ His sympathies, how- 
ever, have been strongly for the vernac- 
ular, the only medium for artistic liter- 
ary expression in Greece of to-day. Af- 
ter the revolution of Saloniki, he intro- 
duced the vernacular in the primary 
schools of the country, thereby taking 
the most decisive step towards the intel- 
lectual emancipation of the country 
since its independence in 1821.’ 

I am afraid, however, that, in my 
eagerness to detect errors, I have proved 
overcritical. I hasten to add that my 
chief aim is to see Mr. Gibbons’ work 
perfected in a later edition. Even as it 
is, it constitutes the best book on the 
subject. Without deviating from his pur- 
pose of portraying the modern Greek 
statesman, he has managed to present an 
authentic account of the historic events 
connected with the life of Venizelos, 


See my article in the Survey for Oct. 2, 1920, 


“Vernacular and Revolution; Glinos, Balkan Review, 
June, 1920, “‘The Progress of Education in Greece.” 
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without either missing the continuity of 
his story or allowing himself to be swept 


into hero-worship. Cautious in his 
praise, he is so far from always justify- 
ing the Cretan statesman that he is at 
times more than fair to the other side. 
He is often skeptical and never lacks 
restraint. His style is facile and sober. 
His generalizations strengthen rather 
than retard his narrative. He avoids suc- 
cessfully the journalist’s methods, al- 
though he occasionally uses the anecdote 
very effectively for illustration. The 
emotional side of Venizelos is well 
brought out on the occasion of his de- 
parture from Crete to take up the Pre- 
miership of Greece. “On September 17, 
1910, the city of Canea offered Venizelos 
a farewell banquet. Standing before 
those whom he had to forsake in order 
to continue to lead them, he started a 
speech that he had long been preparing. 
His theme was to be the salvation of 
Crete through the strength of Greece. 
Venizelos started, ‘My dear fellow-citi- 
zens—’ 

“For the first and only time in his life 
Venizelos was unable to make a speech. 
He repeated the three words. Then he 
broke down.” 


The book is, of course, without a con- 
clusion. “The renascence of Hellenism,” 
says Mr. Gibbons, “‘can not end elsewhere 
than in Constantinople. How long it will 
take to achieve the unity of Hellas de- 
pends upon the Greek people. If they 
continue to give their support to Veni- 
zelos, he will know how to lead . . . to 
final victory. . . . For if the Cretan lives 
. . . he will accomplish what the greatest 
Mediterranean islander before him failed 
to accomplish. He will take possession of 
Constantinople.” 

Where Mr. Gibbons is expository and, 
except in a few instances, impersonal, 
Mr. Seligman is argumentative and al- 
lows his personality to come often to 
the foreground. As in his previous books 
on “Macedonian Musings” and the “Sa- 
lonica Side-Show,” he lapses easily from 
earnest argument to satire and wit. His 
book, therefore, becomes at once more 
entertaining and less convincing. He 
does not attempt to give a full account of 
Venizelos’ life, but limits himself to a 
summary of the political history of 
Greece between the years 1910-1918 in 
the five chapters that constitute the first 
part, and then proceeds to explain the de- 
batable points of the conflict between the 
policy of King Constantine and Veni- 
zelos in the seven chapters of the second 
part which he calls “Conclusions.” 
Granting his tendency to satire, which 
finds its apex in “the secret correspond- 
ence between Athens and Berlin,” a chap- 
ter where “Sophie and Tino” are his 
targets, and in his exposition of the con- 
tents of two royalist pamphlets published 
at Geneva by L’Union Hellénique de 
Suisse, Mr. Seligman makes a clear 





statement of the attitude taken by either 
side in the tragic controversy that di- 
vided Greece during the war. Although 
he lacks Mr. Gibbons’ deeper appreciation 
of the world and the ideals which Veni- 
zelos represents, and although he is dis- 
posed to lighten the burden of the blun- 
ders committed by Allied diplomacy in 
the Near East, his work is an important 
contribution to the literature written on 
one of the most dramatic episodes of the 
world conflict. With a remarkable lucid- 
ity he arrays point against point, and 
his discussions of Constantine’s violation 
of the Constitution and on the validity 
of the Greco-Serbian Treaty are excellent 
summaries of the arguments on both 
sides. 

Both books make evident the fact that 
the Greek people, in spite of their affec- 
tion for a king who led their armies 
through the two victorious Balkan wars, 
turned away from his policy in the Great 
War and followed the leadership of Veni- 
zelos. This support continued up to the 
conclusion of the treaty of Sevres. On 
November 14, 1920, however, a majority 
of the same people voted against the man 
who has restored Hellas within her an- 
cient boundaries. What has caused the 
change? Did this vote mean the dis- 
approval of a policy that has fulfilled the 
hope of fifteen generations that passed 
under the Turkish yoke or was it merely 
an act of temporary blindness? How- 
ever that may be, Venizelos is certainly 
as far from being a tyrant as Aristides 
was from being unjust. In spite of de- 
feat he remains the greatest man of 
New Greece. 

ARISTIDES E. PHOUTRIDES 


The Journal of a Wounded 


Woman 

SHaApow-SuHapes, October, 1918-May, 1919. By 

Elizabeth Shepley Sergeant. Boston: 

Houghton Mifflin Company. 

BOOK of fine perceptions, enriched 

by a background of feeling and intel- 
ligence such as one might expect from 
the author of “French Perspectives.” It 
has the advantages and disadvantages of 
a heightened sensitiveness due to a most 
painful and serious accident which Miss 
Sergeant suffered while in the perform- 
ance of her duties as journalist. In Oc- 
tober, 1918, she went, in company with 
four other women and conducted by a 
French officer, to view one of the battle- 
fields in the neighborhood of Rheims. 
Despite the cautioning of the officer, the 
French nurse in the party picked up a 
curious object which proved to be an un- 
exploded hand grenade, and on the ex- 
plosion of which, when it was dropped, 
the French nurse was killed, the officer 
lost an arm, and Miss Sergeant suffered 
compound fractures of both ankles and 
certain face wounds. She was first taken 
to an evacuation hospital, the only woman 





among poilus, and later to the American 
hospital at Neuilly. Her book records 
her feelings and observations during the 
ensuing seven months of convalescence, 
and dips easily into the past, as associa- 
tion of ideas carries her back to previous 
years of residence in France. 

There are many choice pages in this 
informal diary and much quick apprecia- 
tion of the author’s own mental states 
and those of others. She can analyze 
tellingly : 


Always the vibration between wanting visi- 
tors to give me vicarious life and knowledge 
again and hating them because they hurt my 
still peace. Each new figure in the pattern 
of my days tinkles sharply against my silence 
and my pain—as a bit of colored glass drops 
into its place in a kaleidoscope. But by eve- 
ning suffering and pattern merge. And I am 
fused with both. 


It is a book to quote, not to summar- 
ize; hardly even to appraise. For 
though it is hospitable to ideas, even to 
the big ideas which concerned Europe’s 
great men after the armistice, it is es- 
sentially a spiritual record, in which 
ideas melt easily into delicate feeling, 
shadowed momentarily by misgivings or 
lighted by hopefulness. 

Miss Sergeant brings out the grotesque 
contrast of War and Peace joining hands 
by an artless narrative: 


For months she [a nurse in Dr. Blake’s 
hospital] has lived—as much as any young 
infantry officer—with the immense sacrifice, 
suffering, heroism of the doughboys. She has 
dressed their shocking wounds, used every 
resource of her being to bring them back to 
life, watched by them as they died—died call- 
ing for their mothers—calling her “mother.” 
And from this consecration, this sense of the 
constant company of the dead whose lives are 
the stuff of “victory,” she emerged on Armis- 
tice night into streets “like New York on Elec- 
tion Night. No exaltation. No prayer. No 
knowledge of what I had left in the hospital 
on any face.” Only self-indulgence. Extess. 
Stupid rejoicing. Drunken officers (always 
this chorus). 

“While the war lasted the excitement and 
necessity of it kept you going. But now you 
can’t help wondering if it had to be. Why it 
had to be. Whether the world will be the bet- 
mire 2. Ss 

She looked at me questioningly. But I have 
no reassurance to offer. Even if I had, this 
jeune fille bien élevée—Lucinda was pre-emi- 
nently the American equivalent of the term a 
year ago—would not accept it at second-hand, 
after her months of very fundamental first- 
hand experience.” 

As everyone knows, even a scrubwoman 
in France is a philosopher, and Miss Ser- 
geant’s could get cynical comfort for the 
ravishings of brutal Germans by the 
thought of the occupation of the Rhine- 
land by the Allies: 


“Eh bien, madame, s’il y a des petits boches 
qui resteront en France, il y aura des petits 
frangais en Allemagne,” . . . looking at me 
meaningly—“et des autres Puissances aussi! 

. The Boches women, they like French- 
men must better than Boches. That’s funny, 
eh? I was talking yesterday with a prisoner 
just back. He told me . . . Well, the Boches 
are brutes. Frenchmen aren't like that .. . 
Les américains non plus ils ne sont pas brutaux 

. Ils sont chics, les américains !” 
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One reader who has got much pleasure 
from this book feels grateful that Miss 


Sergeant’s intellectual radicalism (she 
likes to claim this brand for her very 
own) was kept under during the writing 
of her diary by the strong Francophile 
within her. The shadow-shapes of her 
title might properly refer to friends of 
that cult who pass in and out of the story 
and, by their solemn reflections on the 
unfulfilled promises of a new world to 
come, make a sickly contrast with the 
wholesome endeavors of the American 
men and women who unquestioningly 
gave themselves to France because it was 
the only thing to do. 


Midland Realism 
THe Noon-Mark. By Mary S. Watts. 
York: The Macmillan Company. 
MaIn Street. By Sinciair Lewis. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace, and Howe. 
Moon Carr. By Floyd Dell. 
Alfred A. Knopf. 
[* her later chronicles of Middle West- 
ern America, Mrs. Watts has pro- 
gressed from the elaborate Thackerayan 
manner which gave her first books a some- 
what perturbing charm. The thing was 
marvelously done; but was a Thackeray 
from Ohio less anomalous than, say, a 
Mendelssohn from the same quarter? 
And a Thackeray of the Amelia sex! 
Still, she did amazingly “pull it off,” and 
gained from the exercise a mature style 
her property rights wherein we should 
be neither gracious nor just to deny. It 
is an intimate style, with still its not 
unagreeable trace of a well-loved if ex- 
otic accent. But it is under control; 
noticeably, “The Noon-Mark’” is free 
from the confidential and condescending 
asides which were too obviously the 
brush-marks of an old master. Mrs. 
Watts has never handled so firmly and 
compactly a theme so simple. Nor has 
she ever achieved a realism at once so 
sound and so restrained. Her iocalism, 
as always, is faultless. But it is in char- 
acterization, the ultimate test, that she 
achieves most. Her Nettie Stieffel is as 
actual and unescapable a person as Drei- 
ser’s Jennie Gerhardt—or her own Jennie 
Cushing. Refreshingly and reassuringly, 
Nettie “belongs” to the class of her 
birth. She shares its vulgar tastes, en- 
joys its banal pleasures. High-schooling 
does not stir in her a thirst for culture, 
or even a desire for correct speech. She 
breaks her engagement with Randon Mc- 
Quair because good sense tells her she is 
not “his kind’; and she does not even 
wish to be magically transformed into 
his kind. She is a disconcertingly mat- 
ter-of-fact young creature, with, a good 
knack at- snubbing all “mushiness” in 
those about her. She has no “tempera- 


New 


New 


York: 


ment” and little feminine charm. But 
she is integer vitae, a little rock of stead- 
fast character, a bulwark of her class and 
Nettie Stieffel isn’t much 


of her sex. 


of a heroine; but she is something to tie 
to. And so we feel of the little human 
company in which, for our momentary 
purposes, Nettie happens to be central 
figure. Poor Frank Stieffel, down but 
never quite “out,” Aunt Julia the roman- 
tic and incorruptible, good and slack Mom 
Stieffel even, together make up a domes- 
tic unit which is also a social atom not 
to be destroyed by winds of circumstance. 

They embody, in fact, that stability 
which the eyes of Mr. Sinclair Lewis 
behold as “inertia”; against which the 
hopeless struggles of his Carol in 
“Main Street” are “humdrum inevitable 
tragedy.” There is the whole story: ar- 
dent Carol, of Minnesota and the world, 
marries stodgy Will Kennicott, who 
adores his “home town,” Gopher Prairie. 
She despises it, tries to reform and beau- 
tify it, tries to escape it, and fails in the 


end. She goes down waving the flag. 
ar “Do you see that object on the 
pillow?” she cries to her patient Wil- 


liam, pointing to the head of their girl- 
baby. “Do you know what it is? It’s a 
bomb to blow up smugness. If you Tories 
were wise, you wouldn’t arrest an- 
archists; you’d arrest all these children 
while they’re asleep in their cribs. Think 
what that baby will see and meddle with 
before she dies in the year 2000!” In 
fact our vivacious Carol hasn’t learned 
anything except a certain lesson of expe- 
diency; for the excellent reason that she 
isn’t anybody. She is a skittish emana- 
tion of Mr. Lewis’s fancy, a trivial and 
pretentious little phantom with no dig- 
nity of mind or soul—a caricature, let us 
protest, of the advanced young female 
of our kind and time. Oddly 
enough, she is being greeted with enthu- 
siasm in radical and feministic quarters. 
They don’t “ask much,” one reflects, after 
all. Or is this sort of self-centred flib- 
bertigibbet the actual goddess of their 
dreams? Still less accountably to my 
mind, the book has been hailed as a novel 
of serious realism. It is full of the real- 
ism of fact, colored by rather laborious 
and overclever satire. But it has no 
sustained action, whether as realism or 
as satire. It is a bulky collection of 
scenes, types, caricatures, humorous epi- 
sodes, and facetious turns of phrase; a 
mine of comedy from which the ore has 
not been lifted. 


“Moon Calf” is a more considerable 
book, in many ways. It is a story, to 
begin with; and a story told with ease 
and restraint. There is no animated 
showman in the foreground to divert us 
with his witticisms. The action, quiet 
and leisurely though it is, steadily un- 
folds itself by means of certain persons 
who are and mean something to us, with- 
out our effort. The story is the oldest 
in the world and the commonest in cur- 
rent fiction; that of youth adventuring 
towards its own. Add that Felix Fay is 
a youth of self-convinced genius and 








you have a none too heartening “layout” 
for the faithful novel-reader. Felix Fay, 
however, is more than a bundle of xs- 
thetic reactions and temperamental de- 
sires. He reaches out for an understand- 
ing of the big world of which his little 
world is but a part, if inevitably, for him, 
the centre. He follows eagerly in turn 
those wandering lights which modern 
radicalism strives to set up as fixed stars 
in the firmament. He gropes towards 
the means of some day expressing what 
time may give him to express. He keeps 
clear of the casual mires of sex. Yet 
in the sum, I must own in my ancient 
reactionary fashion, he is almost spoiled 
for me by that episode which involves 
the deliberate seduction and desertion, 
under color of fine-sounding phrases in 
which he doubtless believes, of the girl 
Joyce. That she herself is tempera- 
mentally unchaste and retires happily 
enough to matrimonial refuge with the 
other man she happens to love, does not 
lessen the distastefulness of the affair. 
Perhaps it is Fay’s disbelief in marriage 
which makes him indifferent to her be- 
coming a wife on false pretenses. . 

At all events, this passage, which may 
be merely a mark of the author’s own 
youthful insurgency, seems to me both 
that part of the book which is least “true 
to nature,” and that part which is most 
likely to be seized upon by insurgent 
youth as true. 

H. W. BOYNTON 


Dancing the Moral Tight- 


Rope 
Marcot AsguitH: AN AvuToBIOGRAPHY. Two 
volumes. New York: George H. Doran 


Co. 

RS. ASQUITH’S indiscretion has 
been deprecated by the better part 
of the press in England as something ap- 
proaching a national disgrace; and such 
it is. That the wife of one who but 
recently was Prime Minister, and still is 
a party leader, should have been able to 
forget all larger obligations for the joy 
of revealing her own petulant personal- 
ity, would seem to imply some laxity of 
the national will, some incapacity to 
restrain and overawe the individual con- 
science. All that is certainly true, yet 
in some respects Margot (to speak of her 
in the manner bred by her familiarity) 
is not so bad as we expected to find her. 
Those who take up her Memoirs with a 
palate greedy for downright naughtiness 
will probably be disappointed. The book 
has no gloatings of uncleanness, no pruri- 
ence, no illicit suggestions; it is after a 
fashion moral in tone, even religious, as 
is, apparently, the writer’s character; it 
is reticent in political matters; and it is 

undeniably clever. 
It is not often that one gets the sen- 
sation of actually being with the people 
one reads about as one does with the set 
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through which Margot flashes like an 
impudent cockatoo. There are pen por- 
traits of men all the way down from the 
Prince of Wales (afterwards King Ed- 
ward) to a Gypsy tramp, which stand out 
with sharp, clear outlines. In particular 
she paints to the life the little circle of 
friends who get to be called “the Souls” 
by themselves and by an envious world, 
and whose greatest eccentricity seems to 
have been the playing of intellectual 
games. We wish it were possible to quote 
Margot’s sketch of Balfour, who was the 
brightest ornament, if not the heart, of 
the party; her analysis of that rather 
enigmatical character really approaches 
the sort of thing done by the memoirists 
of the eighteenth century. In lieu of the 
whole passage, which extends over a 
number of pages, we may cull this anec- 
dote: 


On one occasion my husband and I went to 
a lunch, given by old Mr. McEwen, to meet 
Mr. Frank Harris. I might have said what 
my sister Laura did, when asked if she had 
enjoyed herself at a similar meal. “I would 
not have enjoyed it if I hadn't been there,” 
as, with the exception of Arthur Balfour, I 
did not know a soul in the room. He sat 
like a prince, with sphinx-like imperviousness 
to bores, courteous and concentrated on the 
languishing conversation. I made a few gallant 
efforts and my husband, who is _ particularly 
good on these self-conscious occasions, did his 
best but to no purpose. 

Frank Harris, in a general disquisition to 
the table, at last turned to Arthur Balfour 
and said, with an air of finality: 

“The fact is, Mr. Balfour, all the faults of 
the age come from Christianity and jour- 
nalism.” 

To which Arthur replied with rapier quick- 
ness and a child-like air: 

“Christianity, of course 
journalism ?” 


but why 

That, we take it, with its mixture of 
dullness and wit, of naiveté and artificial- 
ity, is true English, the sort of thing that 
scarcely happens outside of the blessed 
British Isle; and Margot has a host of 
similar stories. After Balfour her 
broadest portrait is of the silentious 
Master of Balliol, many of whose letters 
she quotes. One of her anecdotes of Jow- 
ett has gone the rounds of the press, but 
is too good to be omitted here: 

“You now speak of your relations to me and 
never tell me whether you were in love when 
you were young; I have told you so much 
about myself!” 

Jowett: “Have you ever heard that I was 
in love with any one?” 

I did not like to tell him that, since our 
visit to Florence Nightingale, I had heard that 
he had wanted to marry her, so I said: 

“Yes, I have been told you were in love 


once.” 
Jowett: “Only once?” 
Marcot: “Yes.” 


Complete silence fell upon us after that: 
1 broke it at last by saying: 

“What was your lady-love like, dear Master ?” 

Jowett: “Violent very violent.” 

After this disconcerting description, we drove 
back to Balliol. 


That, too, is the sort of thing that hap- 
pens in only one land. 
With a little more pruning—and the 


book has already been somewhat pruned 
—Mrs. Asquith’s “Autobiography” might 
have been a valuable and innocent record 
of a memorable society and an interest- 
ing period; as it stands, it is a scandal. 
Not, as we have said, for moral reasons 
in the narrower sense of the word, but 
for its wanton disregard of reticence and 
decorum. If Margot’s life was safe, it 
was also, as a friend describes it, “dan- 
gerous.” For her and her kind the con- 
ventions, the convenances, simply did not 
exist; they acted with a freedom almost 
incredible, considering the society in 
which they moved. And she relates her 
escapades with an effrontery equally in- 
credible. In particular the story of her 
love affair with Peter Flower, told with 
shameless detail, shows how thin the par- 
tition really is between decorum and 
reticence on the one side and ordinary 
morality on the other. And this again 
leads to the consideration of a peculiarly 
British trait. It is simply impossible to 
imagine such a society existing in any 
country of the Continent; nowhere but in 
England, and in England of the present 
moment, and in a small section of Eng- 
land, could such license of manner be in- 
dulged in without rushing into gross 
license of morals. Margot’s set reminds 
one of the society depicted in Wells’s 
“Mr. Britling Sees It Through”; it is 
not nice; it does not represent the solid 
sense of the people, though it is typically 
English; it is a phenomenon—this Vic- 
torianism trying to be naughty and good 
at the same time—that can endure but a 
little while. And that perhaps is the 
reason why Margot’s indiscretion has 
aroused so much resentment in the press 
—the feeling that she represents society 
as a dancer on a tight-rope, dexterous 
but in terrible danger. Margot is the 
wife of H. H. Asquith. 


The Humors of Japanese 
COLLOQUIAL JAPANESE. By William Montgom- 
ery McGovern. New York: E. P. Dut- 
ton and Company. 
BOOK of this sort should have gone, 
of course, to some one with a schol- 
ar’s mastery of the Japanese tongue, and 
not to one who but learned to patter the 
phrases of Kelly and Walsh’s Handbook 
—albeit with splendid and memorable 
effect—one perfect autumn before Japan 
and Russia had come to grips and modern 
history had begun. Some of the phrases, 
seemingly forgotten for close upon a 
score of years, still fall so kindly that 
the present reviewer is very unwilling to 
surrender his task to a more competent 
hand, which, to be sure, could do neither 
more nor less than set it down that this 
is a clear and well-arranged book, a little 
weak in phonetics, perhaps, but well 
designed to serve its purpose of bestow- 
ing upon the earnest student consid- 
erable range and fluency in the spoken 
language. 


If he had any fault to find with the 
book—this more accomplished and wholly 
to be desired reviewer—if there be in it 
mistakes and omissions which bring dis- 
tress to his scholar’s soul, it is doubtful 
if the readers of The Weekly Review, 
who are not in great numbers going to 
devote the next six months to a study 
of colloquial Japanese, would greatly care 
to hear of them. If such blemishes there 
are, they in nowise mar the present writ- 
er’s bliss; he is conscious only of a few 
hours’ pleasure spent in spying out some 
of the humors of Japanese speech, which 
he is very willing to share with any who 
will listén, more willing perhaps than the 
ideally competent reviewer, to whom 
such matters would be mere matters of 
course. 

The opening pages of a Japanese gram- 
mar are in a way encouraging. The lan- 
guage is easy to pronounce. (It is so, 
indeed, if one have ears to hear, not 
otherwise.) Nouns have neither article, 
number, nor gender, verbs neither num- 
ber nor person. (What an admirable 
language! We have as good as learned 
it already.) On the lookout for some- 
thing peculiarly “Japaneesy,” we find it 
at once: prepositions are post-positions; 
they come after the noun, precisely as 
one would expect in the language of a 
people whose horses face outward in their 
stalls and among whom a man wishing 
to saw a block of wood places it above 
his head and pulls down on the saw to 
the accompaniment of a gentle shower 
of sawdust in his eye. 

With so much concession to local color 
we pass on. There are no personal pro- 
nouns. One does not coarsely say “I” or 
“vou.” If more precise reference is 
necessary one may speak of oneself as 
watakushi, “selfishness,” as boku, “serv- 
ant.” If one happens to be the Emperor 
one may speak of oneself as chin, mean- 
ing, perhaps, something too awful even 
to be translated. One wonders if little 
Japanese boys never creep behind a 
screen and say “chin,” merely to note 
how it sounds. Being little Japanese 
boys they probably do not. For “you” 
may be said anata, “that direction,” or 
kimi, “prince,” or 0 mae san, meaning 
“honorable Mr. (or Mrs. or Miss) 
front”; this last may be used only to in- 
feriors or members of one’s household. 
“He” or “she” is briefly ano hito (which 
you will honorably be pleased to pro- 
nounce somewhat like ano shto), mean- 

ing “that person.” It appears that the 
absence of personal pronouns is rather 
amply atoned for. 

The grammatical plot, however, soon 
begins to thicken. Follows a long chap- 
ter on—bless my soul—the conjugation 
of the adjective. And such a conjugation 
—two futures, for example, and neither 
one a real future. O gerund of the ad- 
jective, I am glad to meet you, or, as 
they put it in Japanese, Hajimete o me ni 
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kakarimasu, “beginning-to august eyes 
to am-hanging.” More, there is a com- 
plete negative conjugation of the adjec- 
tive, as there are passive, causative, de- 
siderative, alternative, and some other 
conjugations of the verb. More still, 
there are three ways of expressing every 
tense: familiar, polite, and honorific. 
The grammar wisely limits itself to a 
discussion of the polite forms as being 
on the whole less likely to lead one into 
trouble. Politeness is, as.we know, in- 
grained in the Japanese; he has spoken 
of “honorable tea” and “honorable hot 
water” and honorable rice-food’ so 
long that he would hardly think of speak- 
ing of them in any other way. 

When it comes to the numerals we have 
moved beyond any realm of thought in 
which we are at home. Things are 
divided according to shape, size, or what 
not, into some thirty classes, and for 
each of these classes a different type of 
numeral is employed. The categories 
read not unlike a tariff bill—or the rig- 
marole of an elevator boy in a depart- 
ment store. The cho-class, for example, 
contains things with handles, such as 
rickshaws, guns, cannons, knives, tools, 
utensils, candles, slabs of ink; the hon- 
suffix is used for cylindrical objects, such 
as masts, trees, ropes, umbrellas, tubes, 
bottles, pencils, pens, newspapers rolled 
up to be posted, and letters. On the 
brink of percentage and fractions we 
make a stay. It is enough to know that 
a Japanese child is one year old the day 
he is born and adds another year every 
first day of January, so that if he hap- 
pens to be born on December 31 he may 
find himself two years old before he has 
time for two good cries. 

These people do not think as we do. 
They do not walk straight up to a man 
and say, “I’m sorry for you”; they roll 
their eyes and draw in their breath and 
murmur, O kinodoku sama, which says 
something about the “honorable Mr. 
Spirit of poison.” “By your kind in- 
fluence” is O kage de, literally “honorable 
shade by.” This is the colloquial lan- 
guage. There is also an epistolary style, 
a literary style, and the classical style, 
which is pure Chinese. As Dr. Mc- 
Govern aptly puts it: 


The language which Dr. Johnson spoke and 
the language which he wrote correspond in a 
general way to the difference between the collo- 
quial and the literary style of Japan, foreign 
elements, in one case Latin, in the other Chinese, 
characterizing the latter. Had Dr. Johnson 
lived slightly earlier he would have undoubtedly 
written his serious works in Latin; just as 
Japanese scholars wrote in Chinese. [Refer- 
ence might have been made to the Doctor’s 
taste in epitaphs.] Finally, had he written his 
correspondence in the language of Chaucer, the 
analogy would have been complete. 


As it used to be the fashion to say when- 

ever the Japanese were mentioned, “What 

a wonderful little people they are!” 
HARRY MORGAN AYRES 


The Run of the Shelves 


E had occasion so recently (Octo- 

ber 20) to express our views on the 
philosophy of Prof. George Santayana 
that we may pass lightly over his latest 
book, “Character and Opinion in the 
United States” (Scribner). For these 
essays, which were written to be de- 
livered before British audiences, Mr. 
Santayana rather apologizes, while 
professing to make no apology, to his 
American readers. No American, we 
think, is likely to take offense. To 
certain traits of the national character 
—particularly as shown in New Eng- 
land—our critic may be blind by reason 
of his innate Latin temperament, but 
on the whole he is eminently fair, if 
not more than fair, in his judgments. It 
is another question whether there is much 
profit in such an attempt as he has made 
to analyze the temper of a people. At 
least one has an uneasy feeling, while 
reading the more general chapters in this 
work, that the author is a little inclined 
to play fast and loose with his subject: on 
one page, to explain certain national 
traits, he upholds us as an imaginative 
folk, while on another page we are unim- 
aginative; and so it goes. It may not be 
that the author is really inconsistent; he 
may be giving different meanings to the 
same word in different places; but at 
least he does give his reader the com- 
fortable feeling that his particular crit- 
icisms radiate from one penetrating per- 
ception into the heart of things—perhaps 
no such central judgment is possible. 
Meanwhile Mr. Santayana is often sur- 
prisingly keen in his separate impres- 
sions and comments, and in the chapters 
on Royce and William James, where he 
has a more definite theme to work on, he 
has produced character studies of mem- 
orable men in a manner not to be forgot- 
ten. Perhaps the portrait of James suf- 
fers a little from the same scattering in- 
definiteness which mars his portrait of 
the American people. If so, the cause 
may be sought in the character of the sit- 
ter. But the picture of Royce is mar- 
velously clear cut, and the account of his 
attitude towards the great question of 
evil in the world is a masterly bit of 
philosophic analysis. There are almost 
equally good passages in the chapter on 
the living doctors in our schools. These 
alone would lend distinction to the book. 


“Empress Eugénie in Exile” (Century 
Company), by Agnes Carey, gives a 
simple, chatty narrative of daily life at 
Farnsborough Castle in 1886. The au- 
thor was the companion and musical in- 
structress of the Empress Eugénie’s two 
young Spanish nieces, who were spending 
the winter in England. Miss Carey 
wrote almost daily letters to her grand- 
mother, describing the coming and going 
of visitors at Farnsborough and the 


quiet days of reading and reminiscences. 
Out of these letters, at the suggestion 
of Mr. Richard Watson Gilder, grew this 
book; it was written many years ago, but 
on account of the intimate picture of the 
Empress was withheld from publication 
until after her death. It is another tes- 
timonial of the sweet resignation, the 
kindliness, and the devotion to the mem- 
ory of her husband and her son, which 
marked the Empress’s half century of 
exile from the land in which she had 
once played such a brilliant part. Not 
least interesting are the descriptions of 
the frequent occasions on which the 
widowed Empress of France was invited 
for informal visits to Windsor and to 
Cowes by the widowed Queen of England. 


The well-printed volume “From Hol- 
bein to Whistler, Notes on Drawing and 
Engraving,” by Alfred Mansfield Brooks 
(Yale University Press), is by the pro- 
fessor of art at the Indiana University, 
curator of prints at the John Herron Art 
Institute, and author of an interesting 
book on architecture. If the reader may 
occasionally prefer a different path from 
the one taken by Mr. Brooks, that is in 
measure a matter of personal predilection. 
The same may be said of the choice of 
prints for discussion, although the author 
appears to have a foible for finding the 
unusual. The comparison of the St. 
Christopher of 1423 with a Kunisada cut 
seems a curious whim, as does the coup- 
ling of Holbein and Hokusai. However, 
such comparisons make one think on one’s 
own hook. That, after all, is the object 
of the book: to “help the intelligent lay- 
man to give himself reasons for the faith 
which is in him regarding great pic- 
tures.” In doing this the author goes 
over much ground that has been culti- 
vated before. That is necessary in the 
case of technical information, to make 
clear the everlasting law of the influence 
of the medium, but perhaps not alto- 
gether necessary. The principal subject 
is an engaging one—the relation between 
drawing and engraving. “Engraving, in 
its many forms, is but a kind of draw- 
ing,” we are told. That is obviously true. 
But the statement that “the relation be- 
tween drawing and engraving amounts to 
identity” is at least debatable. A pencil 
sketch and an etching are not the same. 
Each process has its limitations, its con- 
ventions, though we find interchange and 
interrelation. An illustration is found in 
the work of Diirer. Mr. Brooks speaks of 
the landscape in his engravings, but not 
of his landscape drawings, which are re- 
markable outpourings of one who had a 
veritable passion for nature. Unre- 
stricted by the movements of the burin, 
he drew in washes with a freedom, a 
verve which quite naturally can not be du- 
plicated in engraving on copper. The 
author eventually does tell us that draw- 
ing with a burin is a very different thing 
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from drawing with a pencil or pen on pa- 
per, but the basic facts are not brought 
out connectedly. One gets the develop- 
ment of the idea by after-thought, as it 
were. A very definite and significant 
fact, not accentuated by the author, is 
that in former days practically all forms 
of engraving served to reproduce draw- 
ings. However, in the end the book stim- 
ulates, and exhibits good common sense. 
And if it succeeds in increasing the in- 
terest in drawings, it will be a gain worth 
while. 


J. Horace Lytle’s “Story of Jack,” pub- 
lished by the Pettibone-McLean Co. of 
Dayton, is the life of a dog told with 
considerable art and neatly contrived ad 
captandum. Old-fashioned gentlemen 
who retain a sneaking fondness for a 
good fight will have their blood stirred by 
as murderous a scrap as they could de- 
sire, while maiden ladies who are wont to 
risk their skin, or petticoats, by inter- 
fering in such chance frays in the street, 
will find the end of the tale as senti- 
mentally moral as they could plead for. 
The tragic adventure of Jack is followed 
by other stories, each directed to a par- 
ticular foible of the dog-lover—the 
pioneer dog who spends his life by racing 
with a message of an Indian uprising, 
the unwelcome mongrel who rescues a 
child from drowning and is welcome ever 
after, the spaniel who is taught to point 
golf balls and so saves his master in a 
desperate match, and so on. They are 
capital tales, all of them; and if the 
limits of canine intelligence are over- 
stepped, what harm is done? We are not 
as sensitive to the bestial proprieties as 
we were a few years ago when the nature 
fakirs were more rampant. 


The revised edition of Professor Chey- 
ney’s excellent text-book, “Industrial and 
Social History of England” (Macmillan), 
will be welcomed by many teachers as a 
fine outline, which, when supplemented 
by collateral readings from the well-cho- 
sen bibliography, will give the student 
a broad view of England’s economic de- 
velopment and a sound basis for further 
study. Nor is it a mere sketch of the 
subject, for there is considerable detail 
and local color, especially in the descrip- 
tion of early times. There is a fascina- 
tion about the picturesque medieval vil- 
lage, with its manor house, parish 
church, mill, and cottages; its open fields 
of arable, meadow, and pasture land; its 
lord, steward, parson, free tenants, and 
villeins; its manorial courts with their 
records, from which most of our knowl- 
edge of rural conditions in the Middle 
Ages has been obtained. A similar in- 
terest attaches to the town life and or- 
ganization: The merchants and craft 
guilds, with their masters, journeymen, 
and apprentices; the regulation of price 
and quality of wares; the eternal strug- 
gle with “forestallers” and “‘engrossers” ; 


the pageants and mystery plays; the mar- 
kets and fairs with their Pie Powder 
Courts and Law Merchant, from which 
has been derived much of our modern law 
of negotiable instruments. The Black 
Death, too—1348 to 1350—is of absorb- 
ing interest; also the Statutes of Labor- 
ers, by which the King and Parliament 
sought to keep wages down to the pre- 
plague level. Soon thereafter came the 
Peasants’ Rebellion of 1381, the first 
great expression of social discontent in 
England. 


One of the best chapters in Professor 
Cheyney’s book deals with the breaking 
up of the medizval system, and shows 
how the old organization of manor 
and guild, with all its stability of cus- 
tom, status, and local regulation, passed 
over into the paternalism of the early 
modern period. Among the forces which 
brought about the change were the Wars 
of the Roses, the growth of royal power, 
the increase of sheep-raising, the enclos- 
ure of open fields and commons, the. dis- 
covery of America, the Revival of Learn- 
ing, the Protestant Reformation, the 
growth of commerce. 


Mr. A. J. Morrison, in issuing through 
the Four Seas Company of Boston a 
volume entitled “East and West, Essays 
in Transportation,” and bearing the date 
1920, should have somewhere informed 
his readers that the new publication is 
merely a reissue of an old work with the 
same title, which appeared in 1917 with 
the imprint of Sherman, French and 
Company of the same city. He should at 
the same time have taken advantage of 
his opportunity to reproportion his mate- 
rial, for his treatment gives undue space 
to ancient and medieval times, to bring 
it down to date, for it now ends with 
June, 1914, and to add an index or at 
least a table of contents. The work pur- 
ports to be “a commentary on the polit- 
ical framework within which the East 
India trade has been carried on from 
very early times, starting with Babylon 
and ending very near Babylon,” and the 
text is made up of a survey, in language 
terse and racy and accompanied with 
comments, appropriate and otherwise, on 
the trading history of the world. The 
whole is contained in 177 small pages, 
of which 77 are devoted to the period 
since 1492, and but seven to the effects 
of the opening of the Suez Canal and 
the building of the Bagdad Railroad. 
Nothing is said of the Panama Canal; 
and the commercial importance of the 
years since 1914, the “Bedlam” of Mr. 
Morrison’s last sentence, receives no con- 
sideration. Some of the remarks seem 
but remotely connected with the subject 
of transportation. For example, in speak- 
ing of Persia, Macedon, and Rome, Mr. 
Morrison is led to say, “The world is a 
world of souls, and if many people in a 
nation let their souls get wrong, the 





nation is bound to fall off. Not even 
great men can save a rotten people,” and 
of the Dutch he adds, with even less ap- 
propriateness, “Who can understand the 
history of nations? Nobody very well, 
and nobody at all who does not under- 
stand something of the vagaries of his 
own neighbors in the parish, not over- 
looking himself. People are seldom born 
blind and they do not often become 
blind; but they grow. shortsighted, 
squinting, really evil-eyed. And they 
have many troubles, even in times of 
prosperity, not good for their wits or 
their souls. People are subject, besides, 
to the working of angels and devils, that 
is plain.” What has all this to do with 
the history of commerce? 


The thirty-first volume of “Harvard 
Studies in Classical Philology” presents 
four interesting papers. The best of 
these is Professor Samuel Bassett’s 
“Hysteron Proteron (h)omerikos.” In 
a well-reasoned discussion of the evi- 
dence he shows that this phrase of 
Cicero refers to a trait of Homeric style 
known to the ancients but generally 
overlooked by modern commentators. A 
series of questions in Homer is fre- 
quently answered in the reverse order. 
This secures a kind of continuity in the 
thought which Mr. Bassett illustrates in 
many other ways as a principle of Ho- 
meric style and art. Very different in 
matter and manner is Mr. J. A. K. Thom- 
son’s somewhat confused collection of 
notes on “The Religious Background of 
the Prometheus Vinctus.” Mr. Thom- 
son is evidently a disciple of Frazer, 
Cornford, and Miss Jane Harrison, and 
his paper will interest those who are not 
like the present reader irrevocably prej- 
udiced against all this discourse about 
the Old King and the Young King in 
the interpretation of the classics. What 
Mr. Thomson himself says of a part in 
a moment of candor applies to the whole 
paper. “All this is no doubt foreign to 
the minds not merely of Atschylus but 
of Hesiod; yet it may not have been so 
to the minds of the first makers of 
legends.” Mr. William Chase Greene’s 
“The Spirit of Comedy in Plato” is a 
useful discussion of the passages which 
tend to show that Plato as a humorist 
and satirist did not always speak quite 
seriously. 

Mr. Frank Brewster returns to the 
Leucas-Ithaca question, which it seems 
that Dérpfeld, Seymour, Leaf, and Man- 
ley have not settled. His paper is quite 
worth while, if for nothing else, for the 
reasonableness and_ sobriety of his 
methods. In spite of Seymour and Leaf 
he sums up for the tradition and against 
the Dérpfeld theory that Leucas was 
Ithaca. He thinks the statement that 
none of the isles “are fit for the driving 
of horses or rich in meadow land, and 
least of all is Ithaca” is almost decisive. 
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He makes much use of Bérard’s “Les sag ome 
Phéniciens et l’Odyssée” and the sailing in — a 
directions in the Mediterranean Pilot. <= : aN) 
Homer, he thinks, had not seen Ithaca, up a Book for Christmas. 


but knew it from such descriptions. 
From Cape Trepito, the most westerly 
cape of the Peloponnesus where Ithaca 
first becomes visible to a coasting vessel, 
it “would be clear seen, its southerly 
mountain would be Neriton, and would 
stand manifest to view. It would be 
low on the horizon and it would be most 
westerly of the peaks on the horizon. 
There are many islands lying to the east 
of it and they are in fact near to each 
other. The poet does not say that they 
are near Ithaca, only that they are near 
each other.” It was possible to trans- 
port cattle by ship from Ithaca to Elis, 
and the flat punts in which Leaf sup- 
poses them to be ferried from Leucas are 
nowhere mentioned. To reach these con- 
clusions Mr. Brewster amends the de- 
scription in the ninth book of the Odys- 
sey by omitting the line “Doulichion and 
Same and wooded Zacynthus.” The many 
islands near Ithaca were the Echinades. 


The inaccuracy that never “atrophies” 
and whose infinite variety age can not 
wither nor custom stale leaps to the 
eye on the first page of President Stanley 
Hall’s “Recreations of a Psychologist” 
(Appleton), which relates how “as a 
nightcap I happened to pick up a copy 
of Plato which opened in the Republic 
where Critias tells the old-world story 
of Atlantis.” 
the work by republishing this unique 
edition. The rest of the volume hardly 
sustains the promise of this beginning. 
Plato’s sunken Atlantis is rediscovered 
by submarines in the year 2000 A. D. 
This miracle is accomplished by the op- 
eration of the author’s “artistic mind” 
during a week “when I was not all there 
and must have perpetrated one of those 
psychic fugues from reality of which I 
had read much.” The “Atlantean prime” 
is portrayed as a sort of child psycholo- 
gist’s or eugenist’s Utopia and the de- 
cline and fall of “morale, the supreme 
standard of life and conduct” in Atlan- 
tis, is depicted in terms of a somewhat 
obvious and matter-of-fact satire on the 
less fortunate aspects of democracy and 
education in present-day America. This 
fills more than one-third of the volume. 
The remainder is occupied with skits too 
slightly plastic to be called stories, which, 
as the author implies, are not to be 
judged as literature but as illustrations 
of psychological principles. The “note 
on early memories” records an heroically 
persistent and partially successful en- 
deavor to recover faded or lost memories 
by association with the scenes of one’s 
boyhood. The most entertaining paper 
in the volume, “Getting Married in Ger- 
many,” the reviewer read in the Atlantic 
only the other day—forty years ago. 


Let President Hall crown: 


memory? 


Some gifts are evanescent. 
or storage-places. 


Its beauty is lasting. 


of receiver. 


sixty-five days in the year. 


can not go wrong among them. 


Novels 


Mitch Miller $3.50 
By EDGAR LEE MASTERS 


Blind $2.50 
By ERNEST POOLE 
The Romantic $2.00 
By MAY SINCLAIR 
The Noon-Mark $2.50 
By MARY S. WATTS 
Pllustrated Books 
Reynard the Fox $6.50 


By JOHN MASEFIELD 
Ill. by CARTON MOOREPARK 


Pen Drawing and Pen 
Draughtsmen $25.00 
By JOSEPH PENNELL 
Irish Fairy Tales $5.00 


By JAMES STEPHENS 
Tl. by ARTHUR RACKHAM 


South! 


2 Vols. 





What other gift is so appropriate, so enduring, so surely a 
perennial source of pleasure long after Christmas is only a 


Some must be put away in chests or vaults 
Some are so impersonal or so commonplace and 
necessary that they carry no spirit of festivity in them. 
are always risks—so personal i in character that if they are not exactly 
right it is worse than if nothing were given. 


Br. a Good Book for Christmas. 


It is not too valuable to use every day. 
It is warm with the threefold personality of author, of giver, 
No stranger can give just the right book; but any friend 
who cares to give a book at all can not fail to find a suitable book in 
a well-chosen list—a book that will speak from the mind and heart of 
the giver to the mind and heart of the recipient three hundred and 


Here is such a list of books from MACMILLAN’S 


3B” a Macmillan Book for Christmas. 


$4.50 | 
By SIR ERNEST SHACKLETON | 


The Greatest Book of the Year 
THE OUTLINE OF HISTORY 
By H. G. 
Illustrated. The Set, 


And some 


catalogue. You 
Poetry 
Domesday Book $4.50 


By EDGAR LEE MASTERS 


Flame and Shadow $1.75 
By SARA TEASDALE 


Right Royal $1.75 
By JOHN MASEFIELD 
Neighbors $2.00 
By W. W. GIBSON 
Miscellaneous 

The Soul of 
John Brown $3.00 


By STEPHEN GRAHAM 
Grove’s Dictionary of 


Music.—New American 
Supplement $6.00 
Full Set, Six Vols. $36.00 


A Survey of English 
Literature 1780-1880 
4 Vols. $16.00 

By OLIVER ELTON 

History of the United 

States 1850-1896 


8 Vols. $25.00 
By JAMES FORD RHODES 


WELLS 
$10.50 








— THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, (64-66 FIFTH AVE., 


NEW YORK fs 
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“Sincerely and 
intelligently 
written” 


is the comment of Davin JAYNE HILt on 


Some Problems of the 
Peace Conference 


By C. H. HASKINS and R. H. LORD 


“Few books could be so well calculated 
to give the reader a broad and accurate 
view of great questions of the present 
day. : It is improbable that this 
particular book will ever be replaced as 
an historical record,” says the Boston 
Transcript. “One of the most illuminat- 
ing accounts yet published of the way 
the Treaty was drafted and of the whys 
and wherefores of many of its provi- 
sions.” says the Atlantic Monthly. 


$3.00 at all bookshops 


Harvard University Press 


7 Randall Hall, Cambridge, Mass. 
19 East 47th St. New York City. 




















Rare Books. 
Fine Bindings. 
Latest French, Italian, Spanish Books. 


BRENTANO’S 


Booksellers to the World 
Fifth Avenue at 27th Street, New York 


Desk Sets. 
Stationery. 


Novelties. 
Prints. 

















Drama 


‘Samson and Delilah’’ in a 
Modern Version — Folk- 
Tales in the Folk-Quarter 
of New York 


“CYAMSON and Delilah,” now playing to 

apparent good fortune in the Green- 
wich Village Theatre, is the work of Sven 
Lange, a Scandinavian dramatist. It is 
a foreign, eccentric, indistinctly psy- 
chical play, in which depths may be 
imagined by the predisposed; taken 
frankly on the surface, it is one of those 
vacuums which art joins with nature in 
abhorring. The husband, wife, and lover 
are duly to the fore, the husband discov- 
ering or divining as early as the first act 
the perfidy of the misguided woman. 
After that nothing is left for the husband 
to do but to draw an effectual pistol on 
himself after drawing an abortive one on 
the wife and the paramour. The situa- 
tion is trying to the dramatist. It is 
almost as laborious to hide a vacuum as 
to fill one, and the play toils in the effort 
to conceal its idleness. In the second act 
the husband is permitted to spring at his 
rival’s throat. But nothing happens; 
nothing can happen; “one dies not mid- 
most of Act V.”’—still less of Act II; 
and sustenance for another act or more 
must be extracted from a sterile and re- 
luctant play. 

The husband has written a play called 
“Samson and Delilah,” and stress is laid 
in the first act upon the following anal- 
ogy. The husband is Samson; the thea- 
tre is Delilah; the public are the Philis- 
tines: and it is suggested that the theatre 
betrays its husband (the dramatist) to 
gratify its lover (the public). The par- 
allel between the personal and the artis- 
tic disaster might have been interesting ; 
but the betrayal of the dramatist by the 
theatre does not really take place, and 
Sven Lange’s play, which might have 
drawn force from the embodiment of the 
idea, turns out to be only a bulky wrap- 
page for the phrase. Sven Lange shows 
the same curious incapacity for availing 
himself of the various pointed analogies 
in which the Samson legend is prolific. 
Bernstein’s “Samson” is not much, but at 
worst it is honest if earthbound drama, 
turning to account, in the story of the 
financier who ruins himself to ruin his 
enemy, a legitimate and forcible anal- 
ogy. “Hamlet,” “The Knight of the 
Burning Pestle,” and the more recent 
“Big Idea’ have exemplified the interest 
that a skilled writer can extract from 
the play that sheathes a play, in which 
the real and the imaginary play educe 
each other. But “Samson and Delilah” 
is too sluggish to avail itself largely or 
tellingly of this resource. 


There remains Ben-Ami, the nursling | 





of the Jewish Art Theatre, starred in 
English for the first time in the part of 
the artistic, eccentric, splenetic, and 
finally suicidal husband. He is undoubt- 
edly an interesting person—an observa- 
ble person. Hair black as a raven’s wing 
overhangs in a tuft or bush one side of 
a pale and ample forehead and aids in im- 
parting to his aspect its characteristic 
note of picturesque desolation. He might 
have stepped out of Ossian or Mrs. Rad- 
cliffe, and Chateaubriand, had they met, 
might have made him the subject of a 
sculpturesque and threnodic paragraph in 
the “Mémoires d’Outre-Tombe.” More 
than this it is hard to say with confi- 
dence. The part came to us in bits and 
fragments, and the cement for these par- 
ticulars was hardly furnished by the in- 
terpretation of Ben-Ami. Indeed, he 
scarcely interpreted the part. A charac- 
ter who stands on his head in the middle 
of a lunch almost without explanations 
is a character in whose behalf explana- 
tions are imperatively wanted. Ben-Ami 
does not hurry to explain. When both 
actor and part are new allowance must be 
made for the difficulty of telling which is 
which. By subtracting the known artist 
from the whole (or artistic total) we can 
form some idea of the unknown part. By 
subtracting the known part from the 
whole we can form some notion of the 
unknown artist. But where both ele- 
ments are novel, it is hard to separate 
dramatist from actor in the role or to 


discriminate art from nature in the 
performer. 
“The Whispering Will,” a folk-tale 


drama by Mr. F. H. Rose, is the second 
offering on the part of the stock com- 
pany engaged in the autumn by the 
Neighborhood Playhouse. I was much 
pleased with parts of Mr. Rose’s work 
and the reverse of pleased with other 
parts, and both its faults and merits 
tempt me to speculate a little on the rela- 
tion of the folk-tale to drama. Several 
things may happen to the folk-tale on the 
stage. The- drama may nestle inside the 
folk-tale, and a pleasant miniature or toy 
drama, pantomime or spectacle, or what- 
not, may be the outcome. Or, again, as 
in “Faust” or “Peer Gynt,” the folk-tale 
may be the stool on which philosophy 
climbs to make its survey of the world, 
and the result, while neither folk-tale nor 
drama proper, may be precious and orig- 
inal. Once more the folk-tale, as in “The 
Blue Bird,” may transcend without really 
transgressing its due bounds, may gather 
nightshade in Hades and asphodel in 
cloudland, and return intact to its own 
cottage as an elf creeps back into its 
acorn cup. Once again, the folk-tale may 
seek to annex regular drama and yet re- 
main folk-tale. This is common enough 
to make us a little suspicious of the mod- 
ern dramatist who asks us to partici- 
pate in his folk-tale. When the wife of 
the secretary of the treasury invites us 
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to go hazel-nutting, we perceive at once 
that hazel nuts will not exhaust the menu 
or the programme. 

When Mr. Rose wrote his play for Miss 
Horniman’s company in Manchester, he 
is reported to have been a cobbler in that 
town, and to have risen afterwards to the 
post of Labor member of parliament. 
His folk-tale seems to have imbibed his 
own aptness for self-transformation, and 
its peril lies in its defection from itself. 
I found charm—real charm—in the folk- 
tale scenes with which it began and 
ended. Mr. Whitford Kane as Robin 
quite won me by the sturdy goodness 
lightly touched with sheepishness and 
waggishness of the Lancashire peasant in 
the eighteenth century, and Miss Deirdre 
Doyle as the mother gave largeness and 
tenderness to her part, not forgetting just 
a trace of that invaluable brusqueness by 
which maternity defends itself against 
itself. The plot can be told in a word. 
An evil spirit in a whispering well offers 
gold to peasants in exchange for the 
things dearest to their hearts, and Robin 
and his wife, corrupted to the point of 
sacrificing their own children, find them- 
selves marooned, as it were, upon the bar- 
ren reef of wealth and station which is 
the recompense and penalty of their 
crime. The last scene in which all the 
crimes and calamities are duly resolved 
into dreams with that benevolence which 
Providence so lamentably fails to copy, 
returns to virtue, lowliness, and charm. 

In the bare plot the limits of the folk- 
tale are hardly crossed; the difficulty lies 
in the treatment. A folk-tale may rend 
the heart; Red-Ridinghood is heartrend- 
ing. But it must not flourish the blade 
before it strikes, and it must not dye its 
fingers in the bloodstream. In a word, it 
must not labor its emotion. The emo- 
tions are labored in the closing scene of 
Mr. Rose’s second act, and in the high- 
life scene of the concluding act the cyni- 
cisms are equally overstrained. The de- 
mon who finally drags Robin to the well 
and pushes him across its brink is too 
magnificent for his part, and Mr. Ian 
Maclaren is a conspirator with Mr. Rose 
in overcharging his magnificence. Robin’s 
devil should be a homespun devil of his 
own breed and creed, not this sumptuous 
Luciferian personage to whom academics 
have taught blank verse and cabinets so- 
phistication, and whose tail survives only 
by symbol, as it were, in the sweep and 
convolution of his periods. 

The setting in the humbler scenes was 
fit and pleasing; in the more vivid, that is 
to say, the more unearthly scenes, I en- 
joyed its aspect, but questioned its pro- 
priety in an age in which all the light is 
skeptical and superstition is powerful 
only in the shadow. It is not safe to be 
too explicit with people about the things 
which you wish them to believe and 
which they do not wish to believe. Mr. 


Stout’s settings are explicitness itself. 


Beneath sky-tints that assail and daunt 
the eye, he shows you the most palpable 
of wells about which buxom spirits 
prance in undisguised and sturdy actu- 
ality. The trafficker in ghosts may take 
warning. In our time the wells that hide 
the supernatural should give forth only 
whispers. 
O. W. FIRKINS 


Music 


Caruso and the Metropolitan 
—Some Symphony Con- 
certs—Chamber Music 


F the three recent mishaps to the 
Metropolitan company, the two acci- 
dents to Caruso were of vastly more 
importance and significance than the 
misfortune which compelled the most 
advertised soprano in the company, Ger- 
aldine Farrar, to leave the cast of 
“Carmen.” The Italians who were drink- 
ing in “Pagliacci” at the Metropolitan 
were dismayed when, at the close of the 
first act, they saw their idol fall quite 
heavily on the steps of the Booth play- 
house. They trembled when, in Brooklyn, 
some nights later, the same singer had a 
much more serious accident, the bursting 
of a minor blood vessel, which stopped 
the performance of “L’Elisir d’Amore.” 
It was found easy to replace the absent 
Carmen at the Metropolitan. Two other 
artists — Margarete Matzenauer and 
Florence Easton—had sung the part well 
and successfully abroad. Without re- 
hearsal, Florence Easton stepped at once 
into the breach and made her mark by 
the delightful art and taste with which 
she interpreted the Spanish gypsy 
heroine. 

But it was different in the instance 
of Caruso. In all the vaunted and 
world-famous company, no one_ stood 
ready to appear as Nemorino when the 
star broke down. The great tenor 
struggled bravely to sing on, till he was 
forced to stop. And the large audience 
in the Brooklyn Academy of Music had to 
leave. 

There must be something very wrong 
indeed in the ways and methods of an 
opera house if its success or failure 
hangs upon the value and the achieve- 
ments of one singer. What would re- 
sult if what, we hope, may prove to have 
been only a small temporary upset, 
should cause the withdrawal for some 
months of the chief pillar of the season 
from the company? Can we imagine 
a long season at the Metropolitan, as 
things now stand, without the presence 
of the admired Caruso? Would Marti- 
nelli be accepted as his substitute? Or 
Orville Harrold? Or the new tenor, 
Gigli? 

In a theatre of such wealth and such 
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resources as the Metropolitan, it should 
not be difficult—it can not as some think 
be really impossible—to secure the serv- 
ices of two great, famous tenors. The 
art of one might be a good equivalent 
for the other’s vocal charm. A Mura- 
tore might vie with even a Caruso. 

We do not err so in the concert room. 
The crowds which flock to Carnegie and 
Aeolian Halls go to those places, above 
all, to hear noble music. Beethoven still 
means more there than the orchestra, and 
Brahms than even the most eminent fid- 
dler. Yet, in the concert room, as in the 
opera house, the virtuoso is paid well 
and often lavishly, while all that the com- 
poser of a symphony can hope for is 
seventy-five dollars. 

The disproportion between what even 

a Puccini gets in the way of royalty and 
the huge cachet (fee) of a favorite tenor 
or soprano is really staggering. The 
budget of the opera house takes it for 
granted, without rhyme or reason, that 
the singer, not the composer, is the foun- 
dation and the soul of lyric drama. The 
public has encouraged this belief, by its 
adulation of the so-called stars. Hein- 
rich Conreid tried to react against our 
star-worship. But he soon gave up what 
he found a painful struggle, and lapsed 
into the attitude of his predecessors. As 
for the public, it has never shown much 
interest in the mysteries of management. 
It frets about the rights or wrongs of 
composers as little as it does about the 
outrageous fees demanded by the sing- 
ers. It insists on having all things of 
the best. It is willing to pay well to 
get that best. Unless the backers of 
“grand opera” intervene, as they may or 
may not do at some unknown future 
time, the stars of opera will in New York 
continue to be exalted as they have 
always been. 

Among the few novelties performed 
in the past week or so by our Symphony 
Societies was an “Evocation,” by the 
French composer, Roussel. For this we 
may thank the Philharmonic and the con- 
ductor. Albert Roussel was, in his early 
days, a midshipman, and his “Evocation” 
(oddly sub-entitled “Les Dieux dans 
Ombre des Cavernes”) is an effort to 
suggest by means of tones an Eastern 
forest and the gods it may conceal. The 
composition has the poetic vagueness of 
so many works evolved by the French 
modernists. It hints at Asiatic wood- 
land mysteries. It is a painting and, 
within limits, a symphonic poem. And 
the painting is at some points very deli- 
cate, though not too faint to stir imagi- 
native minds. I protest against the lev- 
ity with which James Huneker tossed 
off this effort as mere “toothing.” It 
belongs to the same class of Gallic music 
as Debussy’s Prelude to the “Afternoon 
of a Faun.” But, I admit, it lacks the 
eloquence of that masterpiece. It is not 
great music. 
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Nor is 
“Francesca da Rimini” 
was played after Roussel’s work, much 


Tschaikowsky’s clap-trap 


Fantasia, which 


greater. The one feature of this Phil- 
harmonic programme, apart from three 
much-doctored Bach works, was the “Till 
Eulenspiegel” poem of Richard Strauss. 
It has long seemed to me the most note- 
worthy creation of that composer, the ex- 
pression of his own strange, prankish 
self. To me Strauss really is Till Eulen- 
spiegel. 

Contrasted with the pretentiousness of 
the “Don Juan’”’ music, the impish eccen- 
tricity and grotesquery of “Till” delight 
one. “Don Juan” seemed distressingly 
poor and hollow when I heard it a week 
ago played at the first appearance in 
New York of the reorganized Detroit 
Symphony, directed by Mr. Gabrilovitch. 
The new Detroit orchestra did credit to 
its conductor. Although full of imper- 
fections, more especially in the brass and 
wood-wind choirs, it includes a body of 
well-trained and skillful strings, not 
overrich or very brilliant as to tone, 
but really able to interpret symphony. 
Brahms’ beautiful No. 1 was the chief 
test of the Mid-Westerners. In his read- 
ing of the work Mr. Gabrilovitch took 
many liberties. But by his magnetic 
beat and his inspiring leadership, he in- 
formed it with no little life and spirit. 
Few conductors of the hour could have 
done better, I dare say, with the new 
orchestra. The next appearance of the 
latest addition to the fast-growing num- 
ber of American Symphony players will 
be awaited with much sympathetic in- 
terest. 

Mr. Damrosch, in accordance with his 
promise, gave us two more of the his- 
toric concerts planned to explain the 
slow development of music. He made 
his programme out of Schubert, Weber, 
and Mendelssohn. The serenity and 
vividness of Mendelssohn were shown in 
a rendering of that master’s “Italian” 
symphony, while Schubert was expressed 
in his most lovely work, the “Unfin- 
ished,” his tragic “Erl King,” and his 
“Death and the Maiden” lieder (ar- 
ranged with modern orchestral accom- 
paniments). Weber’s contribution was 
the too hackneyed “Ocean, Thou Mighty 
Monster” aria from “Oberon.” 

To turn for a moment from Symphony 
to Chamber music, I must mention the 
return to Aeolian Hall of the Elshuco 
Trio. The most able member of this 
worthy group of artists is, perhaps, that 
excellent ’cellist, Willem Willeke. With 
the violinist, Elias Breeskin, and the 
Pianist, Aurelio Giorni, he interpreted 
Beethoven’ s Trio in D major very finely, 
besides Ravel’s rather disappointing Trio 
in A minor and a too trivial, though 
melodic, Trio, hinting at old fairy tales 
in waltz form, the composition of Eduard 
Schiitt. 


CHARLES HENRY MELTZER 
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The New Prime Min- 


ister of Belgium 


HE Belgians have suffered countless 

evils, but they are fortunate in hav- 
ing wise leaders. Immediately after 
King Albert’s reéntry into his kingdom, 
the Cabinet, which had “carried on” so 
successfully during the war, resigned so 
as to leave the people free to express 
judgment on the work they had done; 
a provisional Ministry was then formed, 
under which Belgium has begun to “‘come 
back” more rapidly than any other dev- 
astated country of Europe. These Min- 
isters have now resigned (November 
20, 1920) and a new Cabinet has been 
formed which comprises, in an unusual 
degree, the brains and energy of all 
political parties. 

The new Prime Minister, Henri Car- 
ton de Wiart, although only fifty-one 
years of age, has long been a prominent 
figure in Belgian politics. He entered 
Parliament at the age of 27 as a “Chris- 
tian Democrat.” Throughout his career 
he has been known as a man who, while 
holding firm to the best traditions of 
the Catholic, or Conservative, Party, has 
added to them the elements of liberalism 
and progress. His doctrine has been to 
“hold fast to that which is good” and to 
add to it that which is better. About 
the nearest description of him, in Eng- 
lish terms, would be, perhaps, to call him 
a liberal, or progressive, Conservative. 

Carton de Wiart has always taken 
great interest in the social welfare of 
the people. Immediately after receiving 
his degree in Law at the University, he 
entered the “Council on Workmen’s 
Houses,” and created, at Brussels, the 
first course of studies of social condi- 
tions. In the following year he founded 
a paper called the Social Future 
(’Avenir Social), the name of which 
was afterwards changed to La Justice 
Sociale. About the same time he was 
made secretary of the “Catholic League 
for Universal Suffrage,” and wrote sev- 
eral works on “Compulsory Insurance 
against Accident,” “The Monopoly of 
Alcohol,” and “Employment of Women.” 

At the beginning of the war, Monsieur 
Carton de Wiart was Minister of Justice. 
He presided over the Official Commission 
which investigated the atrocities com- 
mitted by the German Army in Belgium, 
and, in September, 1914, he was sent to 
the United States as Chief of the Bel- 
gian Special Mission to lay the evidence 
before President Wilson 

On returning from America he again 
took up his duties as Minister of Jus 
tice, which he continued until the resig 
nation of the Cabinet after the Armis 
tice. In the following spring he was 
sent as Belgian Minister to Helland, a 
post which required the greatest tact and 


delioney on aecount of the somewhat 


strained relations existing between the 
two countries at that time. He was also 
made a Minister of State, that is to say, 
a Member of the King’s Council. 

The new chief of the Belgian Cabinet 
has the devoted assistance of a most 
charming and talented wife. Madame 
Carton de Wiart takes a deep interest in 
everything pertaining to the welfare of 
the people and especially of the children. 
She visited the United States with her 
husband during the St. Louis Exposi- 
tion and, at that time, made a study of 
our Children’s Courts; on returning to 
her own country she succeeded in intro- 
ducing the system into Belgium. Dur- 
ing the war, Madame Carton de Wiart 
remained within the German lines, at 
Brussels, in order to carry on the many 
works of charity over which she pre- 
sided. Her husband was, of course, 
compelled to leave with the Belgian Gov- 
ernment, but she kept with her, within 
the occupied zone, her six children, one 
of whom was only a few months old. 
The presence of this brave and deter- 
mined woman was most unwelcome to 
the German High Command, whom she 
treated with the greatest scorn. She 
refused to abandon her official residence 
in the Ministry of Justice, although she 
was compelled to take refuge in the top 
story. The German Governor-General 
finally found a way to rid himself of her 
embarrassing presence. She was ac- 
cused of corresponding with the enemy 
(i.e., Belgians outside the German lines), 
of distributing seditious literature, and 
of destroying a letter addressed to the 
German Kommandantur. Madame Car- 
ton de Wiart cheerfully acknowledged 
that she had communicated news from 
Belgian soldiers in the trenches to their 
desolate and stricken families at home; 
the “seditious literature” consisted of 
copies of Cardinal Mercier’s Pastoral 
Letter; the “letter addressed to the Ger- 
man Kommandantur” had been put into 
her letter-box instead of being delivered 
on the lower floor occupied by the Kom- 
mandantur, and she had thrown it into 
the waste-basket, as it was none of her 
business to correct the mistakes of the 
German employés. Finally, after about 
eight hours of interrogation by the Ger- 
man officials, the presiding officer asked 
her if she wished to make any statement 
before judgment was pronounced, “I 
wish to say,” replied Madame Carton de 
Wiart, proudly, “that I disavow any in- 
tervention that may be made in my be- 
half. Any punishment you may inflict, 
I shall consider an honor. | shall endure 
it to the end.” 

She was condemned to three and one 
half months of solitary confinement ia 
the commen jail at Berlin. She was com 
pelled to leave all her children, —— 
the young baby, and served her | 
diadainfully refusing to accept 
an) German favors iaW 


term 











